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PEEPAOE 



KoR some reason, which may be either arrogance or apathy, the 
British are very slow to state their case to the world. At present 
the reasons for our actions and the methods which we have used 
are set forth in many Blue-books, tracts, and leaflets, but have never, 
BO far as I know, been collected into one small volume. In view of 
ihe i)ersistent slanders to which our politicians and our soldiers 
have been equally exposed, it becomes a duty which we owe to our 
national honour to lay the facts before the world. I wish some- 
one more competent, and with some official authority, had under- 
taken the task, which I have tried to do as best I might from an 
independent standpoint. 

There was never a war in history in which the right was 
absolutely on one side, or in which no incidents of the campaign 
were open to criticism. I do not pretend that it was so here. 
But I do not think that a^y imprejudiced man can read the facts 
without acknowledging that the British Government has done 
its best to avoid war, and the British Army to wage it with 
liumanity. 

To my publisher and to myself this work has been its own 
reward. In this way we hope to put the price within the reach 
of all, and yet leave a profit for the vendor. Our further ambition 
is, however, to translate it into all European tongues, and to send 
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A free copy to e^cry deimty and e\ci-y newrpinvr on the Contim 
and in America. For tliis work money will be nef>deit 
considerable sum. AVe propose to mnke an api>eal to the jiul 
for tliese funds. Any sums wliicli iir.' sent to mo or to 
publisher will l>e di'voted to tliis work, 'i'tiere cannot he 
mucli, for tlio more we fjet tlie more we shall do. 

I may add that I have not burdened my jiages with coiitin 
references. My quotations ai-e reliable and can always, if nee 
sary, be substantiated. 

A. CONAN POVLE. 

UNDBRSHAW, HlNDJIEAU; 
Jeiumrj/, VMS. 
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CHAPTEB I 

THE liOER PEOFLE 

It is impossible to appreciate the South African problem and 
the causes which have led up to the present war between the 
British Empire and the Boer republics without some knowledge, 
liowever superficial, of the past history of South Africa. To tell' 
the tale one must go back to the beginning, for there has been 
complete continuity of history in South Africa, and every stage 
lias depended upon that which hag preceded it. No one can know 
or appreciate the Boer who does not know his past, for lie is what 
liis past has made him. 

It was about the time when Oliver Cromwell was at his zenith 
— in 1652, to be pedantically accurate — that the Dutch made their 
first lodgment at the Cape of Good Hope. The Portuguese had 
been there before them, but, repelled by the evil weather, and 
lured forward by rumours of gold, they had passed the true 
seat of empire, and had voyaged farther, to settle along the 
eastern coast. But the Dutchmen at the Cape prospered and 
grew stronger in that robust climate. They did not penetrate 
far inland, for they were few in number, and all they wanted was 
to be: found close at hand. But they built themselves houses, 
and they supplied the Dutch East India Company with food and 
water, gradually budding off little townlets, Wynberg, Stellen- 
bosch, and pushing their settlements up the long slopes which 
lead to that great central plateau which extends for 1,500 miles 
fi'om the edge of the Karoo to the Valley of the Zambesi. 
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For a Iiuiiclr.'d iiion* ^^'i:\■> tlif liistorv of tlie colony was 
rooord of tlu» fjrarliial ^pn-ailinix of tlif Africaudors ovor the hn^ 
expanse of veldt wJiich lay tn the imrtli nf them. Cattle-raias 
became an industry, but in a roinitrv wliere six acres can harM 
support a iiliwprlarge farms are necessary for even small he 
Six thouaaiitl- acres was the usual size, and 5L a year the 
payable t© -Government. The diseases which follow the wha 
inan'Jiai in Africa, as in America and Australia, been fatal tots 
;Xa3Si'^*s, and an epidemic of smallpox cleared the country for 
;•../ie^v-comers. Farther and farther north they pushed, foundiii 
/•/ little towns here and there, such as Graaf-Keinet and Swellen( 
where a Dutch Reformed Church and a store for the sale of t! 
l>are necessaries of life forme<l a inn-leus for a few scatt< 
dwellings. Already th*' settlers wcn» siiowin;^ that indejieniki 
of control and that detachment from KuroiM* which has been tln;i| 
most prominent characteristic. Kven the mild sway of the DuU 
Company liad caused them to nnolt. The local rising, howevrJ 
was hardly noticed in the universal cataclysm which followed fa! 
Frendi Revolution. After twenty years, durincf which the wor 
was shaken by the Titanic struLri;l(» in the iinal counting* up 
the game and paying of the stakes, the Cape Colony was added ij 
1814 to the British Plmpire. 

In all the vast collection of liritisli States there is])robablviJ 
one the title-deeds to which are more inc(>nt(»stablo tluan to tliiil 
Britain had it by two rights, tlu* right of conquest and tl 
right of purchase. In 180G troops landed, defeated the local fon 
and took possession of Cape Town. In 1814 Britain paid the U 
Bum of six million pounds to the Stadt holder for the transfereiw 
of this and some South Amc^rican land. It was a bargahl 
which was probably made* rapidly and careh^ssly in that o-ener 
redistribution which was going on. As a house of call ii^x^ntl 
way to India the place was seen to lx» of valu(*, but the count 
itself was looked uiKm as unprofitable and «lcsert. Wliat woi 
Castlereagh or Liverpool hjive thought coulrl they have seen 
items which they were buying for six million pounds? Tb 
inventory would have been a mixed one of good and of evil : uia 
fierce Kaffir wars, the greatest diamond mines in the world, tl 
wealthiest gold mines, two costly and humiliating eampaio-ns wili 
men whom we respected even when we fought with them, an 
now at last, we hope, a South Africa of peace and prosperity, \i-it 
equal rights and equal duties for all men,- 
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Tlie title-deeds to the estate are, as I have said, good ones, 
. lufc there is one singular and ominous flaw in their provisions. 
_Jhe ocean has marked three boundaries to it, but the fourth is 
tndefined. There is no word of the ' hinterland,' for neither the 
enn nor the idea had then been thought of. Had Great Britain 
. .lought those vast regions which extended beyond the settlements ? 
". )r were the discontented Dutch at liberty to pass onwards and 
. ound fresh nations to bar the path of the Anglo-Celtic colonists ? 
V, n that question lay the germ of all the trouble to come. An 
American would realise the point at issue if he could conceive 
hat after the founding of the United States the Dutch inhabitants 
tt the State of New York had trekked to the westward and 
Established fresh communities under a new flag. Then, when the 
\merican jxipulation overtook these westeni States, they would 
je face to face with the problem which this country has had to 
. 'jolve. If they found these new States fiercely anti-American and 
^ixtremely unprogressive, they would experience that aggravation 
oS their difficulties with which British statesmen have had to deal. 
At the time of their transference to the British flag the 
colonists — Dntcli, French, and German — numbered some thirty 
"thousand. They were slaveholders, and the slaves were alx)ut as 
"numerous as themselves. The prospect of complete amalgama- 
tion between the British and the original settlers would have 
seemed to be a good one, since they were of much the same 
stock, nnd their creeds could only be distinguished by their 
vaiying degrees of higotry and intolerance. Five thousand 
British emigrants were landed in 1820, settling on the Eastern 
borders of the colony, and from that time onwards there was a 
slow but steady influx of English-speaking colonists. The Govern- 
ment had the historical faults and the historical virtues of British 
yule. It was mild, clean, honest, tactless, and inconsistent. On 
the whole, it might have done very well had it been content to 
leave things as it found them. But- to change the habits of the 
most conservative of Teutonic races was a dangerous venture, and 
one which has led to a long series of complications, making up 
the troubled history of South Africa. 

The Imperial GoAernment has always taken an honourable 
and philanthropic view of the rights of the natit-e and the claim 
^\■hich he has to the prote.ttion. of the law. We hold, and rightlj', 
that British justice, if not blind, should at least be colour- 
blind. The View is irreproachable in theory and incontestable in 
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rgumont, but it is apt to be irritating; when urged byaJ 
lorallst or a London philanthropist upon men whose whole I 
as been built upon the assumption that the black ia tliefc 
ace. Such a people like to find the higher morality for 
jlves, not to have it iinjiOrieil uiion them by thoae who live 
ntirely different conditions. 

The British Govemmpnt in South Africa has alwayi 
lie unpojiular part of tlie friend and protector of thi 
prvants. It was UjKin tliis veiy jmint that the first 
ppeared hetween the old settlers and the new ad miuist ration. 
JMing with bloodshed followed the arrest of a Dutch farmer 
ad maltreated hia slave. It was suppressed, and five of 
articipants were hanged. This punishment was unduly 
nd exceedingly injudicious. A brave race can forget the vidi 
f the field of battle, but never those of the scaffold, 
laking of political martyrs is the last insanity of statesman^ 
lowever, the thing was done, and it is tyjiical of the enduri 
esentment which was left behind that when, after the Jamf 
laid, it seemed that the leaders of that ill-fated venture might! 
.anged, the beam wa.s actually brought from a farmhouse 
3ook bouse Drift to Pretoria, that the Knglishmen might diei 
he Dutchmen had died in 1810. Slagter's Nek marked 
ividing of the ways between the British Government and 
tfricanders. 

And the separation soon became more marked. With vicarim 
lenerosity, the English Government gave veiy lenient terms I 
he KaSir tribes who in 18H4 had raided the border farmei 
i.nd then, finally, in this same year there came the emaucipatw 
£ the slaves throughout the British Empire, which fanned i 
mouldering discontents into an active flame. 

Xt must be confessed that on this occasion the British philae 
hropist was willing to pay for what he thought was right. ! 
/as a noble national action, and one the morality of which vn 
n advance of its time, that the British Parliament should \<M 
he enormous sum of twenty million pounds to pay compens* 
ion to the slaveholders, and so to remove an evil with which tb 
mother country had no immediate connection. It was as wd 
hat the thing should have been done when it wbf, for had w 
waited till the colonies affected had governments of their owni 
ould never have been done by constitutional methods. "Wifl 
lany a grumble the good British householder drew his purs 
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From his fob, and j^aid for what he thought to be right. If 
any si>ecial grace attends the virtuous action which brings 
nothing but tribulation in this world, then we may hope for it 
over this emancipation. We spent our money, we ruined our. 
West Indian colonies, and we started a disaffection in South 
Africa, the end of which we have not seen. 
^ But the details of the measure were less honourable than the 
principle. It was carried out suddenly, so that the country had 
no time to adjust itself to the new conditions. Three million 
■'pounds were ear-marked for South Africa, which gives a price 
-per slave of from QOl. to 70l., a sum considerably below 
the current local rates. Finally, the compensation was made 
payable in London, so that the farmers sold their claims at 
reduced prices to middlemen. Indignation meetings were held 
in every little townlet and cattle-camp on the Karoo. The old 
Dutch spirit was up — the spirit of the men who cut the dykes. 
Jtebellion was useless. But a vast untenanted land stretched to 
■the north of them. The nomad life was congenial to them, and 
in their huge ox-drawn wagons — like those bullock-carts in which 
some of their old kinsmen came to Gaul — they had vehicles and 
liomes and forts all in one. One by one they were loaded up, the 
liuge teams were inspanned, the women were seated inside, the 
men with their long-barrelled guns walked alongside, and the 
great exodus was begun. Their herds and flocks accompanied 
the migration, and the children helped to round them in and 
drive them. One tattered little boy of ten cracked his sjambok 
whip behind the bullocks. He was a small item in that singular 
crowd, but he was of interest to us, for his name was Paul 
Stephanus Kruger. 

It was a strange exodus, only comparable in modem times to 
the sallying forth of the Mormons from Nauvoo upon their search 
for the promised land of Utah. The country was known and 
sparsely settled as far north as the Orange Kiver, but beyond 
there was a great region which had never been penetrated save 
by some daring hunter or adventurous pioneer. It chanced — if 
there be indeed such an element as chance in the graver a£kirs of 
man — that a Zulu conqueror had swept over this land and left it 
untenanted, save by the dwarf bushmen, the hideous aborigines, 
lowest of the human race. There were fine grazing and good 
poil for the emigrants. They travelled in small detached parties, 
but their total numbers were considerable, from six to ten thousand 
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aceordiii;^ to llieir liistonan. t)V m-arly a (jiiarter of the vl 
l)Opu)atioii of the fi>loiiy. Soint' of tlu» «*arly bfiudis; jjeiis! 
miserably. A lai'L^i* iiuiiiImt nia(lt» a tryst in ^^-place at a high 
to the east of Bloeinfontrin. in what was lately the Oranja;eFi 
State. One party of the eniij^rants was cut ofi" by the fomii 
^MatAbeli, a brancli of the ijreat Znhi nation. 

The final victory of th«* ' voortrekkers* cleared all the co 
between the Oranpre Kiv«*r and the l4in)]K)po. tlie sites of what 
been known as the Transvaal and the ( )ran«i^e Free State. In 
meantime another b«Kly of the emif,^rants had descended 
Natal, and had defeated Din^aan, the pjreat CMiief of the Zulus. 

And now at the end of their great journey, after overco: 
the difficulties of distance, of nature, and of savage enemies, 
Boers saw at the end of their travels the very thing which t 
desired least — that which tliey had come so far to avoid — the 
of Great Britain. The Boers had occupied Natal from wit 
but England had previously done the same by sc a, and a s: 
colony of Englishmen had settled at Port Natal, now knonn 
Durban. The home (lovernment, however, had acted in 
vacillating way, and it was only the conquest of Natal by ti 
Boers wliicli caused them to claim it as a Britisli colony. At tl 
same time they asserted the unwelcome doctrine that a Bri 
subject could not at will throw off his aUegiance, and that, 
where they miglit, the wandering farmers were still only t 
pioneers of British colonies. To emi)hasise tlie fact th 
companies of soldiers w^ere sent in 1842tow]iat is now Durban 
— the usual Corporal's guard with which (ireat Britain starts I 
new empire. This handful of men was waylaid by the Koers 
cut up, as their successors have Ijeen so often since. Thfl 
survivors, however, fortified themselves, and held a defensi\t 
position — as also their - successors have done so many times sinw 
— until reinforcements arrived and the farmers disj^ersed. Natd 
from this time onward became a British colony, and the majority 
of the Boers trekked north and east with bitter hearts to tell 
their wrongs to their brethren of the Orange Free State and flt 
the Transvaal. 

Had they' any wrongs to tell ? It is difficult to reach that 
height of philosophic detachment which enables the historian to 
deal absolutely imimrlially where his own country is a jmrty to 
the quarrel. But at least we may allow that there is a case foi 
our adversary. Our annexation of Natal had been by no m^ani 
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efiiiite, and it was they and not we who first broke that blood- 
liirsty Zulu jwwer which threw its shadow across the country. 
t was hard after such trials and such exploits to turn their back 
.pon the fertile land which they had conquered, and to return to 
he bare pastures of the upland veldt. They carried out of Natal 
heavy sense of injury, which has helped to poison our relations 
'ith them ever since. It was, in a way, a momentous episode, 
his little skirmish of soldiers and emigrants, for it was the 
eading off of the Boer from the sea and the confinement of his 
mbition to the Jand. Had it gone the other way, a new and 
ofisibly formidable flag would have been added to the maritime 
at ions. 

The emigrants who had settled in the huge tract of country 
letween the Orange Kiver in the south and the Limpopo in the 
orth had been recruited by new-comers from the Cape Colony 
.ntil they numbered some fifteen thousand souls. This popula- 
ion was scattered over a space as large as Germany, and larger 
han Pennsylvania, New York, and New England. Their form of 
overnment was individualistic and democratic to the last degree 
ompatible with any sort of cohesion. Their wars with the 
laffirs and their fear and dislike of the British Grovemment 
j>penr to have been the only ties which held them together. 
?hey divided and subdivided within their own borders, like a 
;erminating egg. The Transvaal was full of lusty little high- 
nettled communities, who quarrelled among themselves as 
iercely as they had done with the authorities at the Cape. 
t^ydenburg, Zoutpansberg, and Potchefstroom were on the point 
)f turning their rifles against each other. In the south, between 
;he Orange Elver and the Vaal, there was no form of government 
it all, but a welter of Dutch farmers, Basutos, Hottentots, and 
lalf-breeds living in a chronic state of turbulence, recognising 
jeither the British authority to the south of them nor the Trans- 
-aal republics to the north. The chaos became at last unendur- 
.b!e, and in 1848 a garrison was placed in Bloemfontein and the 
.istrict incorporated in the British Empire, The emigrants 
nade a futile resistance at Booraplaats, and after a single defeat 
Hlowed themselves to be drawn into the settled order of civilised 
ule. 

At this period the Transvaal, where most of the Boers had 
ettled, desired a formal acknowledgment of their independence, 
-hich the British authorities determined once and for all to give 
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them. The great barren country, which produced little i 
marksmen, had no attrjictions for a .Colonial Office which 
bent upon the limitation of its liabilities. A Conventioii 
concluded between the two parties, known as the Sand B 
Convention, which is one of the fixed j>oints in South Afr 
history. By it the British Government f^uaranteed to the 1 
farmers the right to manage their own affairs, and to go^ 
themselves by their own laws w^ithout any interference ujx)!! 
part of the British. It stipulated that there should be 
slavery, and with that single reservation washed its hands fiw 
as it imagined, of the whole question. So the Transvaal Repu 
came formally into existence. 

In the very year after the Sand River Convention, a sec 
republic, the Orange Free State, was created ])y the delibei 
withdrawal of Great Britain from the territoiy which she had 
.eight years occupied. The Eastern (Juestion was already bec< 
ing acute, and the cloud of a great war was drifting up, visible 
all men. British statesmen felt that their commitments v 
very heavy in every part of the world, and the South Afn< 
annexations had always been a doubtful value and an undoub 
trouble. Against the will of a largo part of tlie inhabitai 
whether a majority or not it is impossible to say, we withdrew ( 
troops as amicably as the Romans withdrew from Britain, and t 
-new republic was left with absolute and unfettered independeo 
On a petition being presented against the withdrawal, the Hoi 
Government actually voted 48.000/.. to compensate those wi 
had suffered from the change. Whatever historical grievance tl 
Transvaal may have against Great Britain, we can at least, s* 
perhaps in one matter, claim to have a very clear conscience d 
cerning our dealings with the Orange Free State. Thus in iS 
and in 1854 were bom those sturdy States who have been able I 
a time to hold at bay the united forces of the Empire. 

In the meantime Cape Colony, in spite of these secessions, l< 
prospered exceedingly, and her population — British, German, < 
Dutch — had grown by 1870 to over two hundred thousand souls, ( 
Dutch still slightly predominating. According to the liberal colctf 
policy of Great Britain, the time had come to cut the cord audi 
the young nation conduct its own affairs. In 1872 complete si 
government was given to it, the Governor, as tlio representative 
the Queen, retaining a nominal unexercised veto upon lec^islati 
According to this system the Dutch majority of tlu^ colony coal 
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,nd (lid, put tlieir own represenfatives into power and ran the 
fovernment upon Dutch lines. Already Dutch law had been 
estored, and Dutch put on the same footing as English as the 
ifficial language of the cotintry. The extreme liberality of such 
neasnres, and the uncompromising way in which they have been 
allied out, however distasteful the legislation might seem to 
English ideas, are among the chief reasons which made the illibei-al 
I'eatment of British settlers in the Transvaal so keenly resented 
t tlie Cape. A Dutch Government was ruling the British in a 
Iritish colony, at a moment when the Boers would not give an 
Englishman a vote upon a municipal council in a city which he 
lad built himself. 

For twenty-five years after the Sand Eiver Convention the 
lurghers of the Transvaal Republic had pursued a strenuous 
nd ™lent existence, fighting incessantly with the natives and 
Dmetimes with each other, with an occasional fiing at the little 
)utch repuhhc to the south. Disorganisation ensued. The 
ui'ghers would not pay taxes and the treasury was empty. One 
erce Kaffir tribe threatened them from the north, and the Zulus 
n the east. It is an exaggeration to pretend that British inter- 
ention saved the Boers, for no one can read their military history 
ithout seeing that they were a match for Zulus and Sckukuni 
Dmbined. But certainly a formidable invasion was pending, and 
le scattered farmhouses were as open to the Kaffirs as our 
rmers' homesteads were in the American colonies when the 
idians.were on the war-path. Sir Theophilus Shepstone, the 
ritish Commissioner, after an inquii'y of three months, solved 
1 questions by the formal annexation of the country. The feet 
at he took possession of it with a force of some twenty-five men 
owed the honesty of his belief that no armed resistance was to 
s feared. This, then, in 1877, was a complete reversal of the 
Lxd Jtiver Conveption and the opening of a new chapter in the 
story of South Africa. 

There did not appear to be any strong feeling at the time 
;ainst the annexation. The. people were depressed with their 
oubles and weary of contention. Burgers, the President, put in 
formal protest, and took up his abode in Cape Colony, where he 
m1 a pension from the British Government. A memorial against 
^6 measure received the signatures of a majority of the Boer 
^habitants, but there was a fair minority who to*k ttie other view. 
■ juger himself accepted a paid oflSce under Government. There 
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was evi-n' sipn thnf ilii-jjiMpIi'. if jinUiinii'lvliiiiuIli';!. would << 
down nniU-r tl..- IJritisli l!ii^'. 

Hut th.- Kiiii-in- 1ms alwiiys li:iil i.i...|- lii.k in S..utli Af 
and never wui-s.' than I'li liiiii ('I'-Jisiiiii. TJ.r.ni^fli no Im.i ft 
but Binipl)' throiijrh iiii'iH.'cti]i;itiiiii Jiiiil ili'lay. l!n' ji|-oinis?s n 
were not Instantly fiiltilli-tl. If lln' Tiiiiisvaniirs liad wailed, i 
would have had thf'ir VulkHimd and all that tlipy wanted. 
the British Govcniincnt had ^oun- I'ltiici- Incal iiiattei!! to set ri 
the rooting out of ^^^-k»kllIli and thi' lui-iikinj; of the Zulus, bt 
they would fuHil their iilrc!;,'.-^. Tit- rl.li.y «a> k<-enly reser 
And wc were unfortunate in our flioii'v of (imon.or. The hui^ 
are a homely folk, and tliey liki'- an 0(■fa^i^-lnal cuji of collw i 
the anxious man who trii- In nili- ihi-in. 'I'lii- '.M»'f. a yet 
coffec-nioncy aljowcil hy Ui.- 'IVan^vaal I., ii:- IVi-Mdi-ut is b; 
moans a mere form. A wi.-i' adiiiioi^lriilor wcniltl full into 
social and deinoenitie liahils of IJie («-i>iili-. Sii Tli.-uiiliilus H 
Ftone did m. Sir Owen Ijinyon did not. 'J'lu-n' was no Volkfi 
and no coffee, and flie [ioimlar diM-uiili-ul yrrw i'a]iiilly. In tl 
years the British had broken ujj the two .-'ava','!' hor(l<>s wliifli 
been tlireatening tlie land. The linani^s, too. had l>'en iv.-lffl 
TJie reasons whieli had made so many linrf,'liers favour 
annexation were weakened Iiy tJie very yovvr whit-li lind ev 
interest- in preservinj; them. 

It cannot be foo often ]iointttl ouf thai in Ibis annexation. 
startinfj-iioint of onr tv.mbles, (liial I'riliiin. however niirtsl 
she may have been, had no jwi^^ilili' ?i'lll>h interest in ri 
There were ]io Hand mines in those day.-;, nor was there nnrtlu 
in the country to temirt- tlie most eovetons. An empty treaa 
and two espen^ive native wars wen' tin" reversion wliit-h we K 
over. It was honcf-tly eon.siden'd that tin' i-ountry was in 
distracted a state to govern itself, and had, by its weaka 
become a scandal and a danjjcr to its iioi{ilil>onrs and to its 
There was nothing sordid in the Hritiish actiim, tbourrli itn 
have b(;en jireniatuie and injudicious. 'J'hi-ie is mune- reaHA 
think that if if, bad been delayed it would rvi'iitLially have b 
done on the petition of the niaj<n-ity of the itdiabitauts;. 

In December 1880 the Boers nw. E\eiy farmbou-se sent 
its rifl*;men, and the tiysting-plui-e was the out>ide of tiie, nca: 
BiitisU fort. All throu'gh the comitry small delaebmeiits f 
surrounded and besieged by the farmers. .StandeTttnij i*reta 
I'otchefstiwjm, Lydeiiburg, Wakkerritroom, liusteiiburrr. i 
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'^arabastad v/ere all invested and all held out until the end of 
he war. In the open country the troops were less fortunate. 
;i.t Bronkhorst Spruit a small British force was taken by surprise 
•ad shot down witliout harm to their antagonists. The surgeon 
->ho treated them has left it on record that the average number 
'f wounds was live }rei- man. At Laing's Nek an inferior force of 
"Wtish endeavoured to rush a hill which was held by Boer rifle- 
aen. Half of the men were killed and wounded. Ingogo may 
- e called a drawn battle, though the British loss was moie heavy 
"ban that of the enemy. Finally came the defeat of Majuba Hill, 
" 'here 400 infantry upon a mountain were defeated and driven 
ff by a swarm of shai-p shooters who advanced under the eoVer of 
-miilders. Of all tliese actions there was not one which was more 
han a skirmiwh, and had they l>een followed by a final. British 
it'tory they would now be hardly remembered. It is the fact 
hat they were skirmishes wliieh succeeded in their object which 
*as gi^'en them an importance which is exaggerated. 

The defeat at Majuba Hill was followed by the complete sur- 
^nder of the Gladstonian Government, an act which was either 
"lie most pusiilanimous or the most magnanimous in recent history. 
■ft is hard for the big man to draw away from the small before 
» lows lire struck, hut when the big man has been knocked down 
"liree times it is harder still. An overwhelming British force was 
ti the field, and the Genei-al declared that he held the enemy in 
lie hollow of his hand, British military calculations have been 
L*lsified before now by these farmers, and it may be that the task 
f 'Wood and Roberts would have been harder than they imagined ; 
txit on paper, a± least, it looked as if the enemy could be crushed 
I'ithout difficulty. So the public thought, and yet they con:- 
onted to the upraised sword being stayed. With them, as apart 
roin the jwliticians, the motive was undoubtedly a moral and 
^liristian one. They considered that the annexation of the 
Transvaal had evideJitly been an injustice, that the farmers had a 
:ight to the freedom for which they fought, and that it was an 
anworthy thing for a great nation to continue an unjust war for 
.he sake of a military revenge. Such was the motive of the 
British public when it acquiesced in the action of the Govem- 
-Tient. It was the height of idealism, and the result has not been 
:^uch as to encourage its repetition. 

An armistice was concluded oji March 5, 1881, which led up 
to a peace on the 23rd of the same month. The Government. 
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.fter yielding to force what it had rei>eat«dly refused to 
epresentations, made a clumpy eomiiromise in their settles 
V policy of idealism and Christian morality should have 
hoi-ough if it were to be tried at all. It was obvious that if 
mnexation were unjust, then tlie Transvaal tihoukl ha^e reta 
o the condition in which it waH befiire the annexation, as 
ly the Hand Kiver Convention. But the Government for f 
eason would not go so far as this. They niggled and qnlH 
ind bargained until the State was left as a curious hybrid ti 
.uch as the world haa ne\er soen. It was a republic whic! 
lart of the system of a raonai'cliy, dealt wit!> by the Cok 
!)ffice, aad included under the heading of ' Colonies ' in the 
»lumns of the ' Times,' It was autonomous, and yet subject 
ome vague suzerainty, the limits of which no one has ever 
,ble to define. Altogether, in its pro\'isious and in its omisao 
he Convention of Pretoria apj>ears to prove that our poliS 
■ffaira were as badly conducted as our military in this unfortua 
•ear of 1881. 

It was evident from the first that so illogical and contentii 
,n agreement could not possibly prove to lie a final settleme 
jid indeed the ink of the Bignatures was hardly drj- Irefore 
.gitatiou W'ftS on foot for its revision. The Boers considered, 
nth justice, that if they were to be left as undisputed victors 
he war then they should have the full fruits of victory. On 
ither hand, the English-speaking colonies had their allegii 
ested to the uttermost. Tlie proud .'Vnglo-Celtie stock is 
.ccustomed to be humbled, and yet they found themselves threw 
he action of the home Government converted into members 
leaten race. It was very well for the citizen of I^ndon to 
us wounded pride by the thought that he had done a m. 
Qous action, but it was different with the British colonist 
)urban or Cape Town who, by no act of bis own, and witl 
ny voice in the settlement, found himself humiliated hefo 
is Dutch neighbour. An ugly feeling of resentment w. 
ehind, which might perhaps have jiasscd away had the Transi 
ccepted the settlement in the spirit in which it was meant, 
'hich grew more and more dangerous, as dimng eighteen 
ur people saw, or thought that they taw, that one concession 
Iways to a fresh demand, and that the Ihitch republics aimed 
lerely at equality, but at domluiince in South Africa. ProfcsM 
Iryce, a friendly critic, after a personal examination of the counh] 
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' md the question, iias left it upon record that the Boeta saw 
leither generosity nor humanity in our conduct, but only fear. 
\n outspoken race, they conveyed their feelings to their neigh- 
xmrs. Can it be wondered at that South Africa has been in a 
erment ever since, nnd that the British Africander has yearned 
" ffith an intensity of feeling unknown in England for the hour of 
■evenge ? 

The Govemmeut of the Transvaal after the war was left in 
;he hands of a triumvirate, but after one year Kruger became 
President, an office which he continued to hold for eighteen 
years. His career as ruler vindicates the wisdom of that wise but 
■■inwritten provision of the American Constitution by which there is 
B Hmit to the tenure of this office. Continued rule for half a 
generation must turn a man into an autocrat. The old President 
lias said himself, in his homely but shrewd way, that when one 
gets a good OS to lead the team it is a pity to change hira. If a 
good ox, however, is left to choose his own direction without 
guidance, he may draw his wagon into trouble. 

During three years the little State showed signs of a tumultuous 
activity. Considering that it was larger than France and that the 
population could not have been more than fifty thousand, one would 
"have thought that they might have found room without any 
inconvenient, crowding. But the burghers passed beyond their 
borders in every direction. The President cried aloud that he 
■ had been shut up in a kraal, and he proceeded to find ways out 
of it. . A great trek was projected for the north, but fortunately 
it miscarried. To the east they raided Zululand, and succeeded, 
in defiance of the British settlement of that country, in tearing 
away one-third of it and adding it to the Transvaal, To the west, 
with no regard to the three-year-old treaty, they invaded Bechu- 
analand, and set up the two new republics of Goshen and Stella- 
land, So outrageous were these proceedings that Great Britain 
■was forced to fit out in 1384 a new expedition under Sir Charles 
Warren for the purpose of turning these freebooters out of the 
country. It may be asked, Why should these men be called free- 
booters if the founders of Rhodesia were pioneere ? The answer 
is that the Transvaal was limited by treaty to certain boundaries 
which these men transgressed, while no pledges were broken 
when the British power expanded to the north. The upshot of 
these trespasses was the scene upon which every dnuna of South 
Africa rings down. Once more the purFe was drawn from the 
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KK'ket of lh(? iiiihiiii]iy tiixj liiycr. iitid a million or so was {wi 
Lo defrny tlie cxin-iisi-s nf tin- imliri' forci- nefessary to keep 
:reaty-breiikcrri iii ortli-r. Lit thif be borne in mind vha 
isitead tbe moral and iniitoriul (Iitiiia^o done to tlie TramToi 
:he Jampson Haid. 

In 188-4 a (Ipjiutation from tbc Tninsvnal visited Enf;]and.i 
it their solicitation tbe cUinisy Treaty of Pretoria was alter^i 
:he still more I'liinwy Convention of JAindon. Tbe c-liangefis 
jrovisions were all in favour of tlii' Iio<'rti, iind a second 
K&r could hardly iiavc given tlieni more tban TiOrd Derby h 
;hem in time of peace, Tbelr style was altered from fbe' 
^aal to the Soutli African Keiiublii-, a clmnge which was omii 
HJggestive of ex[iaiit^ion in tlie fnture. The control of 
Britain over tlieir foreign policy waa also relaxed, though a 
if veto was retained. But tbe most imix>rtant thing of all, 
:he fruitful cause of future trouble, lay in an omission. A 
rainty is a vague term, but in politics, as in theology, the 
nebulous a thing is the more does it excite the imagination 
;he passions of men. This KUzerainty wiis declarM in the 
imble of the first treaty, and no mention of it was made in 
second. Was it thereliy abrofriUed or wai' it not ? The Bri 
contention ia that only the articles were changed, and that 
preamble continued to bold gooil for both treaties. . They 
)ut that not only the suzerainty, but also tlic independence, 
;he Transvaal is proclaimed in that preamble, and that if a 
.apsoa the other must do m also. On the other hand, the Bo 
point to the fact that there is actually n. preamble to the 8© 
:onventioii, which would seem, therefore, to take the place of 
3rst. As a matter of fact, the discussion is a barren one, s 
ooth parties agree that Great Britain retained certain rights 
;he making of treaties by the Hepublic, which rights place her 
X different position to an entirely indejjendent state. Whefl 
;his difference amounts to a suzerainty or not is a subject I 
:be academic discussion of international jurists. What is 
mportance is tbe fact, not tbe word. 



C'HAPTKK II 

THE CAUSE OF QUAHItEL 

OLD had been linown to exist in the Transvaal before, but it was 
ily in 1886 that it was realised that the deposits which Ue some 
irty miles south of the capital are of a very extraordinary and 
iluable nature. The proportion of gold in the quartz is not 
irtifularly high, nor are the veins of a remarkable thickness, but 
le peculiai'ity of the Rand mines lies in the fact that throughout 
lis ' banket ' fonnation the metal is so uniformly distributed 
lat the cnteriirise can claim a certainty which is not usually 
isociated with the industry. It is quarrying rather than mining. 
dd to this that the reefs which were originally worked as out- 
•ops iiave now been traced to enormous depths, and present the 
ime features as those at the surface. A conservative estimate of 
le value of the gold has placed it at seven hundred millions of 
>unds. 

Such a discovery produced the inevitable effect. A great 
imber of adventurers flocked into the country, some desirable 
id some very much the reverse. There were circumstances, 
jwever, which kept away the rowdy and desperado element who 
lually make for a newly-opened goldfield. It was not a class of 
ining which encouraged the individual adventurer. It was a 
jld for elaborate machinery, which could only be provided by 
ipital. Managers, engineers, miners, technical experts, and the 
adesmen and middlemen who live upon them, these were 
le L'itlanders, drawn from all races under the sun, but with 
le Anglo-Celtic vastly predominant. The best engineers were 
merican, the best miners were Cornish, the best managers were 
nglish, the money to run the mines was largely subscribed in 
ngland. As time went on, however, the German and French 
terests became more extensive, until their joint holdings are 
>w probably as heavy as those of the British. Soon the popula- 
an of the mining centres became about as numerous as that of 
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Hip wIjoIp B.mt toiiimiiiiity, anil l'onfli^tc■^i mainly of men ii 
|)riiiic of life — iiipii, tiH), i>f (<xi'i-[jliiiimt iiitelliRence and 

TIip hitiiation whk itti I'Mnmnliiiary one. I h&ve ftlreadi 
tcitijiteil Id bnii}i tlii- |.rii!il.-iii home to im Ameritan by bd^ 
timt tlie Diitih of New V.-rk Imd trekked west and (omM 
Buti-Aiiierii-iiii nnd liifilily Hiiiiii>KrcsMve State. To cany out 
Riialo^y we will now siijiixj.-ic that that State was Califomu,! 
the gold of that Stitte allraited a large inrush of 
citizens, tlmt the.-e liti^tus wen- heavily taxed and badly ■ 
and tliiit tliey dt'nfeiipil NVashin^'loii with their outcry about S 
iiijuriei!. Thiit wimhl l>e ii fitir jiiirallcl to the relations bed 
the Transvaal, thf ritlaiHlcr;^, ami the Ilritish Government. 

That these I'ithmdern had mty real and pressing grUn 
HO one could i)OS,-!ibly deny. To n-count them all would I 
formidable task, for their whole lives were darkened by Inji^ 
There was not a wronfj whii-h had driven the Boer from ( 
Colony whieli lie did not now ]irnilisc himself upon othSD-^ 
ji wron^ may l)e e.xt'usnlile in lBo3 whii'li is inonxtrous in H 
Tiie primitive virtue whieli had charai-lerisKl the farmenh 
down in the face of temptation. The country Boertt were 
affected, some of them not at all, hut the Pretoria Qt 
ment became a most corrupt oligarchy, venal and 
to the last defjree. Official.* nnd imiiorted Hollanders 
the stream of gold which came in from the mines, while 
unfortunate Uitlander who ^mid nine-tent lis of the tazatiao 
fleeced at every turn, and met with laughter and taunts when 
andeavoured to win the franchise by which he might 
set right the wrongs from which ho suffered. He was 
unreasonable person. On the contrary, he was patient 
verge of meekness, as capital is likely to he when it is i 
by rifles. But hia situation was intolerable, and after 
attempts at peaceful agitation, and numerous humble petitiioi 
the Volksraad, he began at last to realise that he would W 
obtain redress uniewa he could find some way of winning it 
himself. 

M^tliout attempting to enumerate all the wrongs wli 
embittered the Uitlander.-i, the more serious of them may 
summed up in this way : 

1. That they were heavily taxed and provided about 
eighths of the revenue of the country. The revenue of tbe SolB % 
African Republic — which had been lo4,000i. in 1886, whenMut^' 
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JdfieUls were opened — had grown in 1899 to four million 
■unds, and the country tlirougli the industry of the new-comers 
xi changed from one of the poorest to the richest in the whole 
irld (per head of population). 

2. That in spite of this prosperity which they had brought, 
ey were left without a vote, and could by no means influence 
e disposal of the great sums which they were providing, 
icli a case of taxation without representation has never been 
town. 

3. That they had no voice in the choice or payment of 
acials. Men of the worst private character might be placed 
th complete authority over valuable interests. The total oflncial 
laries had risen in 1899 to a sum sufficient to pay 40i, per head 

the entire male Boer population. 

4. That they had no control over education. Mr. John 
ibinson, the Director-General of the Johannesburg Educational 
>uneil, has reckoned the sum spent on the Uitlander schools as 
iOl. out of 63,000Z. allotted for education, making le. lOd, per 
;ad jier annum on Uitlander children, and 81. 6fl. per head 
1 Boer children—the Uitlander, as always, paying aeven-eighths 
' the original sum. 

5. No power of municipal government. Watercarts instead 
' pii>es, filthy buckets instead of drains, a corrupt and violent 
>lice, a high death-rate in what should be a health resort — all 
lis in a city which they had built themselves. 

6. Des^xitic government in the matter of the Press and of the 
gbt of public meeting. 

7. Disability from service upon a jury. 

8. Continual harassing of the mining interest by vexatious 
^islation. Under this head come many grievances, some special 

the mines and some affecting all Uitlanders. The dynamite 
zinopoly, by which the miners had to pay 600,000i. extra per 
Mum in order to get a worse quality of dynamite ; the liquor 
*s, by which the Kaffirs were allowed to be habitually drunk ; 
e incompetence and extortions of the State-owned railway ; the 
anting of concessions for numerous articles of ordinary consump- 
•Ti to individuals, by which high prices were maintained ; the 
rrounding of Johannesburg by tolls from which the town had 
■ profit — these were among the economical grievances, some 
rge, some petty, which ramified through every transaction of 
fe. These are the wrongs which Mr. W. T, Stead has described 
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' tlie twopenny-lialfiii'iiny grievai 



f of a Imndful of En^ 



Tlie manner ill whitli the bloixl was mn.kttl from tlie Uitlanden 
and the rajiid spread of wcaltli ninoni; tlip ISocr offiuiiiln. m^k 
gathered from the list of tht^ snlariis nf thp Stsite s-Prvant? bt 
the oi^ninj; of the mines to the liiillncak of tlie war : 



18SC 
1887 
1888 
1S8'J 

isyo 

\Hi)\ 
181)2 

I8!j:t 

18i)4 

iny.^ 

18»(> 
1897 



list had become twenty 
arrived, and five timei^ 



.•,i.8:ii 
if9.(i8:t 

I(i4,4(i0 
L>4y,G41 

:>i>4,r)i*() 

:{32.8H8 

:J2;i.G(i8 

:!«1.27.J 
11!). 77.5 
;JTn,lJ47 
8i:j,02t) 

1 ,080,382 
l,21G.:i!>4 



which shoft-a, as Mr. Fitzl'atrlck has pointed out, that the salai 



(■-four times what it was when the Uitlande 
a as much as the total revenue was then. 

But outside and beyond all the definite wrongs from wliii 
they suffered, there was a constant irritation to freelwm and pr 
gressive men, accustomed to liberal institntitms, that tliey ghoQ 
be despotically ruled by a body of men )=ome of whom we 
ignorant bigots, some of them buffoons, and nearly all of the 
openly and shamelessly corrupt. Out of twenty-five nieinbers 
the First Volksraad twenty-one were, in the case of the Selati Ka 
way Company, publicly and circumstantially accused of briber 
with full details of the bribes received, their date, and who pa 
them. The black-list includes the present vice-president, Scha 
Burger ; the vice-president of that date ; Eloff, the son-in-law 
Kruger; and the secretary of the Volksraad. Apparently eve 
man of the executive and the legislature had his price. 

A corrupt assembly is aii evil master, but when it is narroi 
minded and bigoted as well, it becomes indeed intolerable. Tl 
following tit-bits from the debates in the two Kaads show tl 
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itfllif^eiice ftiid spirit of the men who were ruliiig over oho cf 
le most progressive communities in the world : 

' I'i liar-box fs in Pretoria were opjiosed on the grounds that they 
ere extravagant and effeminate. Deputy Taljaard said that he 
>uld not see why people wanted to be always writing letters ; he 
rote none himself. In the days of hia youth he had written a 
itter and had not been afraid to travel fifty miles and more on 
orsehaek and by wagon to post it — and now people complained if 
ley had to go one mile,' 

A debate on the possibility of decreasing the plague of locusts 
?d to the following enlightened discussion : 

'July 21. — Mr. Eoossaid locusts were a plague, as in the days 
f King Pharaoh, sent by God, and the country would assuredly 
e loaded with shame and obloquy if it tried to raise its baud 
tjainst the mighty liand of the Almighty. 

' AlessTs. Declerq and Steenkamp spoke in the same strain, 
noting largely from the Scriptures. 

' The Chairman related a true story of a man whose fui'm was 
Iways spared by the locusts, until one day he caused some to be 
illetl. His farm was then devastated. 

' Mr. Stoop conjured the members not to constitute themselves 
jrrestrial gods and op^wse the Almighty. 

' Mr. Lucas Sleyer raised a storm by ridiculing the arguments 
F the former speakers, and comparing the locusts to beasts of 
rey which they destroyed. 

' Mr, Ijabuschagne was violent. He said the locusts were quite , 
iflferent from beasts of prey. They were a special plague sent 
y God for their sinfulness.' 

In a further debate : 

' Mr. Jan de Beer complained of the lack of uniformity in 
eckties. Some wore a Tom Thumb variety, and others wore 
■arves. This was a state of things to be deplored, and he con- 
<lered that the Haad should put its foot down and define the size 
nd shape of neckties.' 

Tlie following note of a debate gives some idea of how far the 
'gi^;lators were qualified to deal with commercial questions: 

' May 8. — On the application of the Sheba G-, M. Co. for per- 
lission to erect an aerial tram from the mine to the mill, 

' Mr. Grobelaar asked whether an aerial tram was a balloon or 
bother it could fly through the air. 

' The only objection that the Chairman had to urge against 
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granting the tram was that the (Vnuiiauy Jiad an English name, 
and that with so many Dutch ones avaihihle. 

* Mr. Taljaard objected to the word *' particii»eereu '' Cj^rtid- 
pate) as not being Dutch, and to him miintelHgible : " I canl 
beheve the word is Dutch ; why have I never come across it ia 
the Bible if it is?" 

'June 18. — On the application for a concession to treii 
tailings, 

*Mr. Taljaard wished to know if the words '* pyrites" sd 
** concentrates " could not be translated into the Dutch languap. 
He could not understand what it meant. He had gone to night- 
school as long as he had been in Pretoria, and even now he 
not explain everything to his burghers. He thought it a a 
that big hills should be made on ground under which there 
be rich reefs, and which in future might be required for a m 
or outspan. He would support the recommendation on conditioi 
that the name of the quartz should be translated into Dutch, 
there might be more in this than some of them imagined.' 

Such debates as these may be amusing at a distance, but th«J 
are less entertaining when they come from an autocrat who hai 
complete ^jower over the conditions of your life. 

From the fact that they were a community extremely pre- 
occupied by their own business, it followed that the Uitlanden 
were not ardent politicians, and that they desired to have a shart 
in the government of the State for the purpose of making the 
conditions of their own industry and of their own daily lives more 
endurable. How far there was need of such an interference may 
be judged by any fair-minded man who reads the list of theii 
complaints. A superficial view may recognise the Boers as the 
champions of liberty, but a deeper insight must see that they (n 
represented by their elected rulers) have in truth stood for si 
that history has shown to be odious in the form of exclusivenefi 
and oppression. Their conception of liberty has been a narrof 
and selfish one, and they have consistently inflicted upon othrt 
far heavier wrongs than those against which they had themselv 
rebelled. 

As the mines increased in importance and the miners il 
numbers, it was found that these political disabilities affecte 
some of that cosmopolitan crowd far more than others, in piv 
portion to the amount of freedom to which their home institutionl 
had made them accustomed. The Continental Uitlanders wen 
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more [latient of that which was unendurable to the American and 
the Briton, The Americana, however, were in so great a minority 
that it was upon the British that the brunt of the struggle for 
freedom fell. Ajiart from the fact that the British were more 
numerous than all the other Uitlanders combined, there were 
special reasons why they should feel their humiliating position 
more than the members of any other race. In the first place, 
many of the British were British South Africans, who knew that 
in the neighbouring countries which gave them burth the most 
liberal jMssible institutions had been given to the kinsmen of 
these very Boers who were refusing them the mani^ement of 
their own drains and water-supply. And again, every Briton 
knew that Great Britain claimed to be the paramount Power in 
South Africa, and so he felt as if his own land, to which he might 
iave looked for protection, 'was conniving at and acquiescing in 
3iis iil-treatment. As citizens of the paramount Power, it was 
peculiarly galling that they should be held in political subjection. 
The British, therefore, were the most persistent and energetic of 
the agitators. 

But it is a poor cause which cannot bear to fairly state and 
tonestly consider the case of its opponents. The Boers had 
made, as has been briefly shown, great efforts to establish a 
; country of their own. They had travelled far, worked hanl, and 

- fought bravely. After all their efforts they were fated to see an 
infius of strangers into their country, some of them men of 

-. questionable character, who threatened to outnumber the original 

■ inhabitants. If the franchise were granted to these, there could 

- be no doubt that, though at firsfe the Boers might control a 
majority of the votes, it was only a question of time before the 

"-new-comers would dominate the Eaad and elect their own 
-."President, who might adopt a policy abhorrent to the original 

■ owners of the land. Were the Boers to lose by the ballot-box the 

- victory which they had won by their rifles ? Was it fair to 
expect it? These new-comers came for gold. They got their 
gold. Their companies paid a hundred per cent. Was not that 
enough to satisfy them ? If they did not like the country, why 
did they not leave it ? No one compelled them to stay there. 
But if they stayed, let them be thankful that they were tolerated 
at all, and not presume to interfere with the laws of those by 
whose courtesy they were allowed to enter the country. 

That is a fair statement of the Boer position, and at fiirst 
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siglit an impartial man mi^ht s;iy timt lIitTc was a p^ood deal 
say for it; but a closer oxaminatit)U would show that, thon 
it might be tenable in theoiy, it is unjust and iin^x>ssibie 
practice. 

In the present crowded state of the world a policy of TLil 
may be carried out in some o])scure corn(»r, Init it cannot \ye do 
in a great tract of country which lies right across the main li 
of industrial progress. The iX)sition is too absolut<*ly ai-tiSd 
A handful of j^eople by the right of conquest take }X)ssessioD 
an enormous country over which they are dotted at such intern 
that it is their boast that one farmhouse cannot see the smoke 
another, and yet, though their numbers are so disproportionate 
the area w^hich they cover, they refuse to admit any other peoj 
ujwn equal terms, but claim to be a i)rivileged class who sh 
dominate the new-comers completely. They are outnumbered 
their own land by immigrants who are far more highly educat 
and progressive, and yet they hold them down in a way whi 
exists nowhere else u^wn earth. What is their right ? The rig 
of conquest. Then the same right may he justly invoked 
reverse so intolerable a situation. This they would themseh 
acknowledge. * Come on and fight ! Come on ! ' cried a meml 
of the Volksraad when the franchise j)etition of the UitlanA 
was presented. * Protest ! Protest ! What is the good 
protesting ? ' said Kruger to ^Ir. W. Y, Campbell ; * you hs 
not got the guns, I have.' There was always the final cot 
of appeal. Judge Creusot and Judge Mauser were alwi 
behind the President. 

Again, the argument of the Boers would be more valid h 
they received no benefit from these immigrants. If they h 
ignored them they might fairly have stated that they did » 
desire their presence. But even while they protested they gB 
rich at the Uitlander's expense. They could not have it W 
ways. It would be consistent to discourage him and not prill 
by him, or to make him comfortable and build the State xxf 
his money ; but to ill-treat him and at the same time to gfl 
strong by his taxation must surely be an injustice. 

And again, the whole argument is based upon the nara 
racial supposition that every naturalised citizen not of H 
extraction must necessarily be unpatriotic. This is not IxH 
out by the examples of history. The new-comer soon becomes 
proud of his country and as jealous of her liberty as the « 
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Had t*resident Kruger given the franchise generously to the 
Uitlander, his pyramid would have been firm upon ita base and 
not balanced upon its apex. It is true that the corrupt oligarchy 
would have vanished, and the spirit of a broader, more tolerant 
freedom in6uenced the counsels of the State. But the republic 
would have become stronger and more permanent, with a popula- 
tion who, if they differed in details, were united in essentials. 
Whether such a solution would have been to the advantage of 
British interests in South Africa is quite another question. In 
more ways than one President Kruger has been a good friend to 
the Empire. 

At the time of the Convention of Pretoria (1881) the rights of 
burghership might be obtained by one year's residence. In 1882 
it was raised to five years, the reasonable limit which obtains 
both in Great Britain and in the United States. Had it re- 
mained so, it is safe to say that there would never have been 
either an Uitlander question or a war. Grievances would have 
been righted from the inside without external interfereuee. 

In 1890 the inrush of outsiders alarmed the Boers, and the 
franchise was raised so as to he only attainable by those who had 
lived fourteen years in the country. The Uitlanders, who were 
increasing rapidly in numbers and were suffering from the 
ibrmidable list of grievances already enumerated, perceived that 
"their wrongs were so numerous that it was hopeless to have them 
met right seriatim, and that only by obtaining the leverage of the 
ifranchise could they hope to move the heavy burden which 
^iireighed them down. In 1893 a petition of 13,000 Uitlanders, 
couched in most respectful terms, was submitted to the Baad, 
Ibat met with contemptuous neglect. Undeterred, however, by 
this failure, the National Reform Union, an association which 
eras not one of capitalists, came back to the attack in 1894, They 
3rew up a petition which was signed by 35,000 adult male 
tjitlanders, as great a number probably as the total Boer male 
population of the country. A small liberal body in the Raad 
Supported this memorial and endeavoured in vain to obtain some 
. Tistice for the new-comers. Mr. Jeppe was the mouthpiece of 
-"his select hand. ' They own half the soil, they pay at least three- 
quarters of the taxes,' said he. ' They are men who in capital, 
Energy, and education are at least our equals. "What will become 
>J us or our children on that day when we may find ourselves 
.*l a minority of one in twenty without a single friend among 
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the ot!ier iiiiioti-eii. aiiiiiii^ lliiw<' wlm will tlicn tell us that A 
wi^ilied to l)P hnttlifTs. hitt tiiat nv hy our own nirt havp na 
them Ktningcrs to the ifjmblU ■?' Nmli rcn-xinnl>U> nnd liba 
itentiiikeiit^ wcru coinliiiti-d hy iiiciiihcrs who u>ferted tliat l! 
signatures could not iicloiifj to law-aliidiiiy citiz«^n«, since A 
were attunlly aKitutinf; ni^iiiiist tlie Iiiw of the fmiu-hii^e. i 
others whose mtoleraiici- was e.tiJivssvd hy the dofiance ofll 
member ahendy quoted, who challcii^icd the Vitlanders to «■ 
out and fif;ht. The (-liiiiniiious <>r <'xchisiveiieK!' and mcial hitB 
won the day. Tlie memorial was njeetwl hy sixteen votei 
eight, and tlie franchise law was, on the initiative of the Pie 
dent, actually made more striiij;ent than ever, lieing framed 
tiueh a way that dnrinj: the fourteen yoarn of probation t 
applicant should f-ive uji his previous nationality, so that fortl 
lieriod he would really belong to no countrj- at nil. Xo bo) 
were held out that any jwssible attitude uimn the part oft 
Uitlanders wonid soften the determination of the President i 
his burghefij. One who remonstrated was led outside tjie Sb 
buildings hy the Presi«hnt, who jioiiited iip at the national ft 
' You see that fiaff ? ' said he. 'Ifl grant the franchise, In 
as well pull it down.' Hi-! animosity against the immigrantai 
bitter. ' Kui^hers, friends, thieves, murderers, new-comern, i 
others,' is the conciliatorj- opening of one of his ]inblic addrea 
Though Johannesburg is only thirty-two miles from Pretoria, i 
though the Ktnte of which he was the head dejiended for 
revenue u^wn the goldfields, he paid it only three visits in al 
years. 

This settled animosity wag deplorable, but not unnatural, 
man imbued with the idea of a clio?en people, and unread in a 
book save the one which cultivates this veiy i<lea, coxild not 
expected to have learned the historical lessons of the advantig 
which a State reaps from a liberal ((olicy. To him it was u 
the Ammonites and Mojibites had demanded admission info tl 
twelve tribes. He mistook an agitation against the excluiff 
jxilicy of the State for one against the existence of the State it« 
A wide franchise would have made his republic firm-based ■ 
jiermanent. It was a minority of the Uitianders who had ■ 
desire to come into the British system, Tbey were a d 
moixilitan crowd, only united liy the Iwnd of a common injustl 
The majority of the Uritish immigrants had no desire to subn 
the State. But when every other method had failed, and th 
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petition for the rights of freemen had been flung batlj at them, it 
was natural tliat their eyes should turn to that flag which waved 
to the north, the west, and the south of them — the flag which 
means jiiirity of government with equal rights and equal duties 
for all men. Constitutional agitation was laid aside, arms were 
smuggled in, and everything pre^mred for an organieed rising. 

It had been arranged that the town was to rise upon a certain 
night, that Pretoria should be attacked, the fort seized, and the 
rifles and ammunition used to arm the Uitlanders. It was a 
feasible de\'ice, though it must seem to us, who have had such 
an experience of the military virtues of the burghers, a very 
desperate one. But it is conceivable that the rebels might have 
held Johannesburg until the universal sympathy which their 
' cause excited throughout South Africa would have caused Great 
'Britain to intervene. Unfortunately they had complicated 
"matters by asking for outside help, Mr. Cecil Rhodes was 

■ Premier of the Cape, a man of immense energy, and one who had 
: rendered great sei-vices to the empire. The motives of his action 

are obscure — certainly, we may eay that they were not sordid, 
-for he has always been a man whose thoughts were large and 
whose habits were simple. But whatever they may have been — 
: whether an ill-regulated desire to consolidate South Africa under 
British rule, or a burning sympathy with the Uitlanders in their 
■fight against injustice — it is certain that he allowed his lieutenant, 
Dr. Jameson, to assemble the mounted police of the Chartered 
Company, of which Rhodes was founder and director, for the 
purpose of co-opemting with the rebels at Johannesburg. More- 

■ over, when the revolt at Johannesburg was postponed, on account 
of a disagreement as to which flag they were to rise under, it 
appears that Jameson (with or without the orders of Rhodes) 
forced the hand of the conspirators by invading the country with 
a force absurdly inadequate to the work which he had taken in 
hand. Five hundred policemen and two fleld-gnns made up the 
forlorn hope who started from near Mafeking and crossed the 
Transvaal border u^xin December 29, 1895, On January 2 they 
■vere surrounded by the Boers amid the broken country near 
"Dornkop, and after losing many of their number killed and 
■vounded, without food and with spent horses, they were com- 
jwUed to lay down their arras. Sis burghers lost their lives in 
i,he skirmish. 

Determined attempts have been made to connect the British 
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Ctovprnment with this tiiisco, ami to [Jtetend that the 
Secretary and other (itatiKinoii were cognisant of it. SnAi 
impression has bepn fosteri'd hy the Hpiiarent reluctance of 
Commission of Iiiqniiy to jiush thfir rosearches to the 
It is much to be regrettod tliat i-vcry jiossible telegram and 
should not have been called for ujKin that occasioa ; but thel^B ' 
that thiR wag not done for Tt'nr that Mr. Chamberlain and 
British Government would be imjilieated, becomes absmrl ill 
presence of the fact that the Commission included among it« 
bers Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir William Hard 
Is it conceivable that these f^entlemen held their hands fa! 
of damaging the Government, or that Mr. Chamberlain a 
afterwards have the effrontery to publicly and Eolemnly dsi^ 
knowledge of the bneiness in the presence of gentlemen whol 
connived at the suppression of the proofs that he did iM 
8uch a supposition is ridiculou.*, and yet it 19 involred 
theory that the Commission refrained from pushing their _-^^ 
nation because they were afraid of showing their countiy tol ^ 
been in the wTong. 

Again, even the most embittered enemy of Mr. Chambd 
must admit that he is a clear-headed man, a man of reaohti 
and a man with some sense of projiortinn as to the means 
should be used for an end. Is such a. man, knowing the m 
record of the burghers, the sort of man to connive at the io 
of their country by 500 iioliceraen and two guna ? TrVonld 
be likely, even if he approved of the general aim, to 
such a harebrained piece of folly ? And, having sanctioiied 
would he be bo weak of purftoMc as to take energetic steps, 
instant that he heard of the invasion, to undo that which 
is supposed himself to ha\'e done, and to cause the fiuliiit 
his own scheme? Why should he on such a supposition 
energetic messages to Johannesburg forbidding the Briti^ 
ccMJiierate with the raiders ? The whole accusation is so ata 
that it is only the rnania of party spite or of national hit ^c 
which could induce anyone to belie\e it. 

Again, supposing for an insttant that the British GoveniDi ^^ 
knew anything about the coming raid, what is the first and 
obvious thing which they would ha\e done ? Whether Jam '** 
got safely to Johannesburg or not there was evidently a probsbi *^ 
of a great race-struggle in South Africa. Would they not i ^ 
on some pretext or another, have increased the stirengtli rf. 
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ritish force in the country, which was so weak that it wae power- 

8S to influence tlie course of events ? It is certain that this 13 

But nothing of the kind was done. 

Sir. Chamberlain's own denial is clear and enaphatic : 

' I desire to say in the most explicit manner that I had not 

lei), and that I never had, any knowledge, or until, I think it 

IS the day before the actual raid took place, the slightest sus- 

cion of anything in the nature of a hostile or armed invasion 

the Transvaal.' — (British South Africa Ccmmittee, 1897. Q, 

r23.) 

The Earl of Selborne, Under-Secretary of State for the 
■lonies, was no less explicit : 

' Keither then nor at any subsequent iwriod prior to the raid 
3 we know of whet is now called " Jameson's plan," nor that the 
i'dlution at Johanneshurg was being largely controlled and 
«nced from Cape Colony and Rhodesia. , . , Sir Hercules 
►"binson had no suspicion of what was impending, nor apparently 
eaident Kruger, nor Mr. Hofmeyr, nor any public man in South 
c-ica, except those who were preparing the plan. At any rate 
i fact remains that from no quarter did the Colonial Office 
:eive any warning. I submit, therefore, it would have been a 
►st extraordinary thing if any suspicion had occurred to us.' 

The finding of the Committee — a Committee composed of men 

nil parties, some of whom, as we know, were yearning ' to give 

?i a fall ' — was unanimous in condemning the raid and equally 

animous in exonerating the Government from any knowledge of 

Their Report said : 

' Your Committee fully accept the statements of the Secretary 
State for the Colonies, and of the Under-Secretary, and en- 
■ely exonerate the officials of the Colonial Office of having been 
any sense cognisant of the plans which led up to the incursion 
Dr. Jameson's force into the South African Republic. . , . 

' Xeither the Secretary of State for the Colonies, nor any of 
e officials of the Colonial Office received any information which 
*de them, or should have made them, or any of them, aware of 
3 plot during its development.' 

And yet to this day it is one of the articles of faith of a few 
».ck-brained fanatics in this country, and of many ill-informed 
d prejudiced editors upon the Continent, that the British 
fcvemment was responsible for the raid. 

The Uitlt^nders bfive been severely priticised for iiot havipg 
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gent out a force to }i(»lp Jainoson in his diffieulties, but 8 
impossible to see how they could have acted in any other 
They had done all they could to prevent Jameson coming totk 
relief, and now it S*'as rather unreasonal)le to supjx>se that 
should relieve their reliever. Indeed, they had an entirely 
gerated idea of the strenj^th of the force which he. was bri 
and received the news of his capture with incredulity. "W 
became confirmed they rose, but in a half-hearted fashion 
was not due to want of courage, but to the difficulties of 
position. On the one hand the British Government disc 
Jameson entirely} and did all it could to discourage the rising; 
the otlier, the President had the raiders in his keeping at P: 
and let it be understood that their fate depended upon 
behaviour of the Uitlanders. They were led to believe that Ji 
son would be shot unless they laid down their armsj though,! 
matter of fact, Jameson and his people had surrendered 
promise of quarter. So skilfully did Knlger use his hos 
that he succeeded, with the help of the British Commissioner/ 
getting the thousands of excited Johannesburgers to lay down 
arms without bloodshed. Completely out-manoeuvred by 
astute old President, the leaders of the reform movement used 
their influence in the direction of peace, thinking that a gem 
amnesty would follow; but the moment that they and thA 
people were helpless the detectives and armed burghers occapiil 
the town, and sixty of their number were hurried to Pretorf 
-Graol. : 

To the raiders themselves the President behaved wH 
generosity. Perhaps he could not find it in his heart to l 
harsh to the men who had managed to put him in the right 
won for him the sym^mthy of the world. His own illiberal 
oppressive treatment of the newcomers was forgotten in the fiM 
of this illegal inroad of filibusters. The true issues were I 
obscured by this intrusion that it has taken years to clear then 
and perhaps they will never be wholly cleared. It was forgottj 
that it was the bad.govetnment of the country which was the ifl 
cause of the unfortunate raid. -From then onwards the govedj 
ment might grow worse and worse, but it was always i>cs8ib]0J 
point to the raid as justifying everything. Were the Uitlanifc 
to have the franchise ? How could they expect it after the 
Would Britain object to the enormous importation of arms 
obvious preparations for war? They were only preeautioi 
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against a second raid. For years the raid stood in the way, not 
'only of all progress, but of all remonstrance. Through an action 
-over which they had no control, and which they bad done their 
• best to prevent, the British Government was left with a bad case 
and a weakened moral authority. 

The raidera were sent home, where the rank and file were 
very properly released, and the chief officers were condemned to 
terms of imprisonment which certainly did not err upon the. side 
of severity. In the meantime, both President Kruger and hia 
burghers had shown a greater severity to the political prisoners 
from .Tohannesburg than to the armed followers of Jameson. The 
nationality of these prisoners is interesting and suggestive. There 
were twenty-three Englishmen, sixteen South Africans, nine 
Scotchmen, six -Americans, two Welshmen, one Irishman, one' 
Australian, one Hollander, one Bavarian, one Canadian, one 
Swiss, and on© Turk. The list is sufficient comment upon -the 
assertion that only the British Uitlanders made serious com- 
plaints of subjection and injustice. The prisoners were (urested 
in January, but the trial did not take place until the end of 

■ April, All were found guilty of high treason. Mr. Lionel 
: Phillips, Colonel Rhodes (brother of Mr. Cecil Khodea), George 

■ Farrar, and Mr. Hammond, the American engineer, were con- 
demned to death, a sentence which was afterwards commuted to 
the payment of an enormous fine. The other prisoners were 
condemned to two years' imprisonment, with a fine of 2,000i. 
each. The imprisonment was of the most arduous and trying 
sort, and was embittered by the harshness of the gaoler, Du- 
Plessis. One of the unfortunate men cut his throat, and several 
fell seriously ill, the diet andthe sanitary conditions being equally 
nnheaithy. At last, at the end of May, all the prisoners but 
six were released. Four of the six soon followed, two stalwarts, 
Sampson and Davies, refusing' to sign any petition and remaining 
in prison until they w&re set freein 1897. "Altogether the Trans- 
vaal Government received in fines from the refold jffisoners the 
enormous sum of212,00(W. A certain' comic relief was im- 
mediately afterwards given to so grave an episode by the presenta- 
tion of a bill to Great Britain for 1,677,938^. 38. 3d.— the greater 
part of which was- under the heading of moral and intellectual 
damage. It is to be feared that even the Zs, ^d. remains still 
nnpaid. 

The raid was past .and the reform movement was past, but the 
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causon U'Iiu-Il iiioiIiu-hI tlicm holli ii-imiiiied. It is bardlyfl 
ceivnble tlint ii sfatr^iniiii wlm U>v«l Iiis conntiy would I 
refmineil finni iiiiikiii;; smni' cITiirt to remove n state of tii 
whitli liad alruacly ciuifcil siuli fjnive danRers, and which B 
obviously bet-oinp more serious witli every year that jiiasged. 
Faul Krufi^er had hardened hi.-' heart, and was not to be moi 
Tlie grievftHL-es of the I'itlniidi-rfl became lieavier than ever. ' 
one power in the land to which they had been able to ap] 
for some sort of redre.-ifl amid their troubles was the law c« 
Now it wa,'! decreed that tlie courts slinulil be dependent on A 
Voilisraad. The t'liief Justice protested n^inst such a dej 
dfttion of his hi{;li office, and he was dismissed in eon&eqoid 
without a pension, Tlie judge who had condemned the refonm 
was chosen to fill the vacimey, and tlie protection of a fixed il 
was withdrawn from tlie I'itlanders. 

A conunission apiiointed by tlie State was sent to exaniBi 
into the condition of the mining industrj-and tlie grievances fnlj 
whicb the newcomers suffered. The chairman was Mr. SchJJ 
Burger, one of the most liberal of the Boers, and the proceedinH 
were thorough and impartial. Tlie result was a report vhim 
amply vindicated the reformer?, and suggested remedies whi^ 
would have gone a long way towards satisfying the Uitlandcii] 
With such enlightened legislation their motivew for seeking tM 
franchise would have been less pressing. But the President m 
his Raad would have none of the recommendations of the comnaH 
sion, The rugged old autocrat declared that Schalk Burger «■ 
a traitor to his country for having signed such a document, and^ 
new reactionary committee was chosen to rei»rt upon the repoil 
Words and jiapera were the only outcome of the affair. S 
amelioration came to the newcomers. But at least they had aigai 
put their case publicly upon record, and it had been endorsed tj 
the most respected of the burghers. Gradually in the press B 
the English-speaking countries the raid was ceasing to obscun 
the issue. Jlore and more clearly it was coming out that K 
permanent settlement was iwssible where half the j}opulatiai 
was oppressed by the other half. They had tried peacefti 
means and failed. They had tried warlike means and faileJ 
What was there left for them to do ? Their own counlij 
the paramount power of South Africa, had never helped then 
Perhaps if it were directly appealed to it might do so. It coui 
not, if only for the sake of its own imperial prestige, \&.v 
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■"its children for ever in a state of subjeetioh. The small spark 
which caused a final explosion came from the shooting of a 
iiritish subject named Edgar by a Boer policeman, Jt^es, in 
Johannesburg. The action of the policeman was upheld by the 

""authorities, and the British felt that their lives were no longer 
safe in the presence of an armed overbearing police. At 

' another time the incident might have been of no great' import- 

" ance, but at that moment it seemed to be taken as the crowning 
example of the injustice under which the miners suffered. A 

" meeting of protest called by the British residents was broken up by 
gangs of workmen under Boer officials. Driven to desperation the 
Uitlanders determined upon a petition to Queen Victoria, and in 
doing so they brought their grievances out of the limits of a local 
controversy into the broader field of international politics. Crreat 
Britain must either protect them or acknowledge that their pro- 
tection was beyond her power. A direct petition to the Qlieen 
praying for protection was signed in April 1899 by 21,000 
Uitlanders, 

The lines which tliis historical petition took may be judged 
from the following excerpt : 

' The condition of Your Majesty's sutgects in this State has 

■■ indeed become well-nigh intolerable. 

' The acknowledged and admitted grievances of which Your 
Majesty's subjects complained prior to 1 895, not only are not re- 
dressed, but exist to-day in an aggravated form. They are still 
deprived ot all itolitical rights, they are denied any voice in the 
government of the country, they are taxed far above the require- 
ments of the country, the revenue of which is misapplied and 
devoted to objects which keep alive a continuous and well-founded 
feeling of irritation, without in any way advancing the general 
interest of the State. Maladministration and peculation of public 
moneys go hand-in-hand, without any vigorous measures being 
adopted to put a stop to the scandal. The education of Uitlander 
children is made subject to impossible conditions. The jwhce 
afford no adequate protection to the lives and property of the 
inhabitants of Johanuesburg ; they are rather a source of danger 
to the peace and safety of the Uitlander population. 

' A further grievance has become prominent since the begin- 
ni;ng of the year. The power vested in the Government by means 
of the Pubhc Meetings Act has been a menace to Your Majesty's 
subjects since the enactment of the Act in 1894, This ^wex V^is. 
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now Ix^eu applitnl in onler to deliver a blow that strikes 
inherent and inalienable birtliri<jlit of every British m 
namely, his right to i^etition liis Sovereign. Straiiung to 
utmost the language and int<»ntion of the law, the Gov 
have arrested two British subjects who assisted in presen 
petition to Your Majesty on behalf of four thousand 
•subjects. Not content with this, the Government, when 
JVIajesty's loyal subjects again attempted to lay their grie 
before Your Majesty, permitted their meeting to Y)e hrokm 
and the objects of it to be defeated, by a body of Boers, o: 
by Government officials and acting under the protection of 
I)olice. By reason, therefore, of the direct, as well as the ini 
act of the Government, Your Majesty's loyal subjects have 
prevented from publicly ventilating their grievances, and 
laying them before Your Majesty. 

* Wherefore Your Majesty's humble petitioners humbly 
Yoiir Most Gracious Majesty to extend Your Majesty's pro 
to Your Majesty's loyal subjects resident in this State, audi 
.'cause an inquiry to be made into grievances and complaul 
enumerated and set forth in this humble petition,- and to dirt 
Your Majesty's representative in South Africa to take measnH 
which will insure the speedy reform of the abuses complained.':! 
and to' obtain substantial guarantees from the Government of tii 
State for a recognition of their rights as British subjects.' ^ 

From the date of this direct petition from our ill*used peof 
to their Sovereign events moved inevitably towards one « 
Sometimes the surface was troubled and sometimes smooth, b 
the stream always ran swiftly and the roar of the fall soundi 
ever louder in the ears. 



CHAPTER Iir 

;:.- THE NEG0TIATI0N3 

T^HS British Government and the British people do not desire any 
■djfect authority in South Africa, Their one supreiDe interest is 
~l^t the Tarious States there should live in concord and prosperityt 
-Kod that there should be no need for the presence of a l^bisb 
-r*dcoat within the whole great peninsula.- Our foreign critics, 
^f^th their misapprehension of tlie British colonial ByBtem, can 
ni^yerxealise that whether the four-coloured flag of the Transvaal 
or . the Union Jack of a self-governing colony waved over the gold 
njjnes would not make the difierenee of one shilling to the 
revenue of Great Britain. The Transvaal as a British- province 
«(puld have its own legJElature, its own revenue, its own expen- 
diture, and its own tariff against the mother country, as well as 
8(gainst the rest of the world, and Britain be none the richer for 
the change. This is so obvious to a Briton that hehSs c'eawd to 
insist upon it, and it is for that reason perhaps that it is so 
uBiversftlly misunderstood abroad. 'On the other band, while she 
is no gainer by the change, most of the expense of it in blood 
and in money falls upon the home country. On the face of itj 
) therefore. Great Britain had every reason to' avoid so formidable a 
task as the conquest of the South African Republicr, At the best 
she had nothing to gain, and at the worst she had an immense 
deal to lose. There was no room for ambition or aggression. It 
was a case of shirking or fulfilling a mort arduous duty. " " 

- There could be no question of a plot for the annexation of the 
Transvaal. In a free country the Government cannot move in 
advance of public opinion, and public opinion is influenced by and 
reflected in the newspajiera. One may examine the files of the 
press during all the months of negotiations and never find one 
reputable opinion in favour of such a course, nor did one in society 
ew» meet an advocate of such ft measure. But a great wrong 
was beng done, and all that was asked was the minimum ehangs 
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vliich would i^et it ri^lit, umi restore equality between tbe 
aceS in Africa. * I^et Kruger only lie liberal in the extend 
he franchise,' said the imper whicli in most repreeentative d 
anest British ojiinion, 'aiul he vill tind tbat the power of 
epublic will become not weaker, but infinitely more secure. 
lim once give tlie majority of the resident males of full age 
iill vote, and he will have given the republic a stability andp 
cbich nothing else can. If he rejects all pleas of this kind, 
jersista in bis present policy, he may possibly stave off thS' 
lay, and preserve his cherished oligarchy for another few ja 
rat the end will be the same.' The extract reflects the tone (f 
he British press with the exception of one or two papers 
■onsidered that even the persistent ill-usage of our people, I 
he fact that we were jjeculiarly responsible for them in i 
Jtate, did not justify us in interfering in the internal a&in 
he republic. It cannot he denied that the Jameson Raid ! 
weakened the force of those who wished to interfere energe6cd 
in behalf of British subjects. Tliere was ft vague but widespM 
eelingtbat perhaps the capitalists were engineering the eitnatit 
or their own ends. It is difficult to imagine how a state of B 
est and insecurity, to say nothing of a state of war, can ever I 
the advantage of capital, and surely it is obvious that if m 
jch-schemer were using the grievances of the Uitlanders for \ 
iwn ends the best way to checkmate him would be to remo 
hose grievances. The suspicion, however, did exist amoi 
hose who like to ignore the obvious and magnify the remote, ai 
hroughout the negotiations the hand of Great Britain i 
weakened, as her adversary had doubtless calculated that it won 
K, by an earnest but fussy and faddy minority. 

It was in April 1899 that the British Uitlanders sent tb 
)etition praying for protection to their native country. Since t 
ipril previous a correspondence had been going on betwe 
)r. T>eyds. Secretary of State for the South African Republic, a 
dr. Chamberlain, Colonial Secretary, upon the exiNtence or n( 
xistence of the suzerainty. On the one hand, it was contend 
hat the substitution of a second convention had entirely annull 
he first ; on the other, that the preamble of the first applied a 
the second. If the JTransvaal contention were correct it 
lear that Great Britain had been tricked and jockeyed into sn 
. position, since she had received no qitid pro quo in the seco 
onvention, and even the most careless of ColoTPJal Seeretar 
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. flould hardly have been expected to give away a very Bubstantial 
something for nothing. But the contention throwfl us back upon 
the academic question of what a suzerainty is. The Transvaal 
ttdmitted a power of veto over their foreign policy, and this admis- 
sion in itself, unless they openly tore up the convention, must 
deprive them of the position of a sovereign State. 

But now to this debate, which had so little of urgency in it 
that seven months intervened between statement and reply, there 
- came the bitterly vital question of the wrongs and appeal of the 
Uitlanders. Sir Alfred Milner, the British Commissioner in 
-South Africa, a man of liberal politics who had been appointed by 
a ConBer\-ative Government, commanded the respect and confidence 
of all parties. His record was that of an able, clear-headed man, 
too just to be either guilty of or tolerant of injustice. To him the 
matter was referred, and a conference was arranged between 
President Kruger and him at Eloemfontein, the capital of the 
Orange Free State. They mfct on May 31, 1899. 

There were three different classes of subject whioli -hwi to be 
discussed at the Conference. One included all tboee «Ueged 
breaches of the Gonveatiw of London which had caused so ntucb 
friction between the two Grovemments, and which hfcd thricA ia 
eighteen years brought the States to the verge of war. AtM^ 
these subjects would be the Boer annexations of native territoiy, 
such interference with trade as the stopping of the Drifts, the 
question of suzerainty, and the possibility of arbitration. The 
aecond class of questions would deal with the grievances of the 
Uitlanders, which presented a problem which had in no way been 
provided for in the Conventions. The third class contained the 
question of the ill-treatment of British Indians, and other causes 
of quarrel. Sir Alfred Milner was faced with the alternative 
either to argue over each of these questions in turn — an endless 
and unprofitable business — or to put forward some one test- 
question which would strike at the root of the matter and prove 
whether a real attempt wotild be made by the Boer Government 
to relieve the tension. The question which he selected was that 
of the franchise for the Uitlanders, for it was evident that if they 
obtained not a fair share — such a request was never made — but 
any appreciable share in the government of the country, they 
would in time be able to relieve their own grievances and so 
spare the British Government the heavy task of acting as their 
champions. But the Conference was quickly wrecked upon this 




queKtioil. ^lilui'r riiiiti-iiil<'it lov n iiv.-ypurr!' retrojictive fraiii' 
witli iirovisiiiiis to M-ciin- aiinjiiiitc irjuivi-iilntion for tli( 
di»trk't:i. Krii;iHi- nH'iri'il ii :tvi'ii-yi ms' Imiu-liise, coiij 
nuuieroiis lonilitinns wliiiii wliittlcil ilowii itn value ver 
promised fivf ini'iiilu-iK out of U]irty-uin' to reiiresent 
mate n<luH iiopnlniidii : iind tulib'tl n ^n-nvision tliat all 
ences tlioulil lit' Kiihjcct tn iirliih-ritioii l>y foreign 
condition ^viiicli is iiii'ii]ii[)>itihli^ willi any claim to 
This oti'cr droiiiicii the term for llic friinchise from fourteen 
to seven, but it retiiiijeil a iiTiinlier of conilitioiis which i 
make it illusory, while ili'iiiaiuliiip in exchange a most imporilM 
concesmm from the liritish (Jovernmeiit. Tlie proposals of 
wore ini[>oriiihle to the other, nnd csirly iu June rjir Alfred M3m 
v^ hack in t'ape Town and President Kruger in Pretoria, 
HotJjjjDg FettJeil cAccjit tin' esfrcme diJHcully of a settlement. 1 

On June 12 Sir Alfred Milner received a deputation at C^ 
Town and reviewed the sitnntion, 'The principle of equality d 
races was,' lie taid, 'etsential for South Africa. The one Stat* 
where ine<iuality exi:>te(l kept all the otliern iu a fever. Oo 
policy waa one not of agj^ression, hut of singular jwiience, whiek 
cadid not, however, lap^AC into indifference.' Tvd days lata 
Kruger addressed the lliiad, ' The other side had not conceded 
one tittle, and I could not give more. God hae always stood 
by US, I do not want war, hut I will not give- more away. 
Although our independence ha!* once been taken meiy, God had 
restored it.' lie spoke with sincerity no douht, but it is hard to 
hear God invoked with such conBdcnce for the. system whicb 
encouraged the liquor traffic to the natives, and bred the most 
corrupt set of officials that the modern world lias seen. 

A despatch from Sir Alfred ililner, giving his views upon the 
situation, made the British public recognise, as nothing else had 
done, bow serious the position waw, and how essential it waa that 
an earnest national effoii should be made to set it right. In it 
he buid : 

' The case for inter^■ention is overwhelming. Tlie only 
attempted answer is that things will right themselves if left 
alone. But, in fact, the policy of leaving things alone has been 
tried for years, and it has led to their going from bad to worse, 
It is not true that this is owing to the raid. They were goiaj 
from bad to worse before the raid. We were on the verge of wai 
b?fore tlie raid, and the Transvaal was on the verge of revolution 
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Jhe effect of the raid has been to i;ive the policy of leaving things 
alone a new lease of Hfe. and with the old consequences. 

' The spectacle of thousands of British subjects kept per- 
manently in the position of helots, constantly chafing under 
xindoubted grievances, and calling \ainly to her Majesty's 
■ Crovernment for redress, does steadily undermine the influence 

- and reputation of Great Britain within the Queen's dominions. 
- A section of the press, not in the Transvaal only, preaches openly 

^ and constantly the doctrine of a republic embracing all South 

- " Africa, and supports it by menacing references to the armaments 

-^ of the Transvaal, its alliance with the Orange Free State, and the 

active sympathy which, in case of war, it would receive from a 

section of her Majesty's subjects. I regret to say that this 

- doctrine, supported as it is by a ceaseless stream of malignant 
lies about the intentions of her Majesty's Government, is pro- 

- ducing a great effect on a large number of our Dutch fellow- 

- colonists. Language is frequently used which seems to imply 
^ that the Dutch have some superior right, even in this colony, to 
' their fellow-citizens of British birth. Thousands of men peace- 
'■ ably disposed, and if left alone perfectly satisfied with their 
-^ • position as British subjects, are being drawn into disaffection, 
~ and there is a corresponding exasperation upon the part of the 

British. 

* I can see nothing which will put a stop to this mischievous 
propaganda but some striking proof of the intention of her 
Majesty's Government not to be ousted from its position in South 
Africa.' 

Such were the grave and measured words with which the 
British pro-consul warned his countrymen of what was to come. 
He saw the stormcloud piling in the north, but even his eyes had 
. not yet discerned how near and how terrible was the tempest. 

Throughout the end of June and the early part of July much 
was hoped from the mediation of the heads of the Afrikander 
Bond, the political union of the Dutch Cape colonists. On the 
one hand, they were the kinsmen of the Boers ; on the other, 
they w^ere British subjects, and were enjoying the blessings of 
those liberal institutions which w^e w^ere anxious to see extended 
to the Transvaal. * Only treat our folk as we treat yours!' 
Our whole contention was compressed into that prayer. But 
nothing came of the mission, though a scheme endorsed by 
Mr. Hofmeyr and Mr. Herholdt, of the Bond, with Mr. Fischer 
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of the Frpp SUto. was introdiited into the itaad and i 
by Mr. Sdireiiinr, the AfriciiiidiT IVi'inier of Cajie Colony, i 
originiil furin the iiro\'isioni' vvre ulwcure and complicftted, 
franthisc vnrj-inji fraxn nine yi'arrf to seven under difiereDtl 
tions. Ill dfbiite, hnwevcr, tlip ti-nns were amended uufl 
time was redncwl to soven yi'iirn, an<l the pro]X)8ed repi 
of the Gohififlds placnl nt five. The coneetiaion was no(i( 
one, nor could tlie reiiresentntion, five out of thirty-one, b* 
fiidcrod n generous provision for linlf the odult male ' 
hut the reduction of the years of residence was eagerly h 
Kngiand as a sign thiit a compromise might be effected, 
of i-ehef went up from the country. ' If,' said the Coll 
Secretary, ' this report is confirmed, this imiwrtant change isl 
propoFnls of I'residi'ut Kriificr, coupled with previous a 
nienta, leads (Jovernmcut to liojie that the new law may p 
be tlie basis of a Rettlemrnt on the lines laid down by SiriHj 
Milner in the liloemfontt-in ( "nnference." He added that^ 
were some vexiitiou.s conditions attached, but concluded, '■ 
Majesty's Government feel assured that the President, hm 
accepted the principle for vvliich they have contended, irill^ 
prepared to reconeider any detail of his scheme which ami 
shown to be a possible hindrance to the full accompIishmaU 
the object in view, and that lie will not allow them to be nulliil 
or reduced in value hy any subsequent alterations of the Iw 
acts of administration.' At the same time, the ' Times ' declnt 
the crisis to be at an end : ' If the l>utcli statesmen of the 0( 
have induced their brethren in the Transvaal to carry such a H 
they will have deserved the lasting gratitude, not only of tltf 
own countrymen and of the English colonists in South Afiit 
but of the British Empire and of the civilised world.' The r«f 
tion of the idea that the crisis was at an end is surely a concilia 
proof how little it was desired in England that that crisis shot 
lead to war. 

But this fair prospect was f^oon de.'tined to be overcast. Qu 
tious of detail arose which, when dos;ely examined, proved to 
matters of very essential importance. The l!itlander.s and Brit 
South Africans, who had exiiericnced in the jiast how illusory t 
promises of the President might be, insisted upon guarantees. I 
seven years offered were two years more than that which Sir Alfi 
Jlilner had declared to be an irreducible minimum. The difi 
eace of two years would Hot have hindered their acceptance, ev 
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. the expense of some humiliation to our representative. But 

- lere were conditions which excited distrust when drawn uj^ by so 
ily a diplomatist. One was that the alien who aspired to burgh- 
Tship had to produce a certificate of continuous registration for 

certain time. But the law of registration had fallen into disuse? 
1 the Transvaal, and consequently this provision might render 

- ae whole Bill valueless. Since it was carefully retained, it was 
~ ertainly meant for use. The door had been opened, but a stone 

- ^as placed to block it. Again, the continued burghership of the 
. - lewcomers was made to depend upon the resolution of the first 

- iaad, so that should the mining members propose any measure of 
.'eform, not only their Bill but they also might be swept out of 
Ae house by a Boer majority. What could an Opposition do if a 
vote of the Government might at any moment unseat them all ? 

- Xt was clear that a measure which contained such provisions must 
be very carefully sifted before a British Grovernment could accept 
it as a final settlement and a complete concession of justice to 
its subjects. On the other hand, it naturally felt loth to refuse 
those clauses which oflFered some prospect of an amelioration in 

- their condition. It took the course, therefore, of suggesting that 
each Government should appoint delegates to form a joint com- 
mission which should inquire into the working of the proposed 

. Bill before it was put into a final form. The proposal was sub- 
mitted to the Eaad on August 7, with the addition that when 
this was done Sir Alfred Milner was prepared to discuss anything 
else, including arbitration without the interference of foreign 

- powers. 

The suggestion of this joint commission has been criticised 
as an unwarrantable intrusion into the internal afiairs of another 

- country. But then, the whole question from the beginning was 
about the internal afiairs of another country, since there could b^ 
no rest in South Africa so long as one race tried to dominate th^ 
other. It is futile to suggest analogies, and to imagine what 
France would do if Germany were to interfere in a question of 
French franchise. Sup2X)sing that France contained nearly as many 
Germans as Frenchmen, and that they were ill-treated, Germany 
would interfere quickly enough and continue to do so until some 
fair modus vivendi was established. The fact is that the case of 
the Transvaal stands alone, that such a condition of things has 
never been known, and that no previous precedent can apply to it, 
save the general rule that white men who are heavily taxed must 



\ 
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have some rf|ireH-iihitioii. Sentiment may incline to thcfl 
nation, hut n-tisnii aii<l jii>ti(.t> an- all on the side of Britain. 

A long lU'Iaj- followi'il ii[>au the proposal of the 
the Colonies. Nu ifply was forthcoming from Pretoria, 
all riide:' there i-tiiiie eviilenii- tliat thoKe prejiarations if 
which hail heeu (juietly t;oinj; oii even before the Jamemmi 
were now heing hurriedly iierfectetl. For tm Rmall a State easn 
Bums were being s{>ent iiijoii military' equipment. CaMsofi 
and boxen of cartridges stretimed into the arEecal, not onl? 
Delagoa Bay, but even, to tlic indignation of the EngliBheda 
through Capp Town and Toit Klizi.bcth. Hupe pacldn^ 
marked ' Ayrieultnnil In^dunientn ' and 'Mining >IbcIbM 
arrived from Germany and Fnuiec, to find their places in tbell 
of Johannesburg or I'reforia. .\s early us May the Orange ■ 
State Presiident, who wtis hHjkeil n]ion by the simple and inM 
British as the honest broker who was about to arrange a pal 
was writiii;^ to Orobler, the Tmnnvaal offieial, claiming his shi 
of the twenty-five mllliim cHi-tridges which had then been impcctB 
This was the man who wa^ i>!>sing as mediator between the M 
^Mirties a fortnight later at liloemfmitein. 

For three year:* the Tmnsviiul had been arming to theterf 
So many modem magazine-rifles had been imported that tla 
were enough to fumi^ih five to every male burgher in the coonb 
The importation of ammunition was on the same gigantic sa 
For what were these formidable preijarations ? Evidently b 
war with Great Britain, and not for a defensive war. It is not 
a defensive war that a State provides suEBcient rifles to m 
every man of Dutch blood in the whole of South Africa. 1 
British reinforcements had been sent during the years tt 
the Transvaal was ob\'iously preparing for a struggle. In tl; 
one eloquent fact lies a complete proof as to which side fore 
on a war, and which side desired to avoid one. For three wee 
and more, during which Mr, Kruger was silent, these prepu 
tions went on more energetically and more openly. 

But beyond them, and of infinitely more importance, thi 
was one fact which dominated the situation and I'etarded t 
crisis. A burgher cannot go to war without his horse, his h« 
cannot move without grass, grass will not come until iifter rv 
and it was still some weeks before the rain would be due, Nes 
tiations, then, must not be imduly hurried while the veldt wai 
hare russet-coloured dust-swept plain. Mr. Chamberlain and t 
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itish public Waited week after week for an answer. Cut there 
■8 a limit to tlieir }>atience, and it was reached on August 26, 
aen the Colonial Secretary showed, with a plainness of speech 
xichieas unusual as it is welcome in diplomacy, that the question 
■lid not be hung up for ever, ' The sands are running down in 
m glass,' said he. ' If they run out we shall not hold onrselvea 
nited by that which we have already offered, but, having taken 
^ matter in hand, we will not let it go until we have secured 
xiditions which once for all shall establish which is the par«- 
Ount power in South Africa, and shall secure for our fellow- 
ibjects there those equa^ rights and equal privileges which w«« 
Comised them by President Krnger when the independence of 
ie Transvaal was granted by the Queen, and which is the lewt 
iiat in justice ought to be accorded them,' Lord Salisbury, a 
lort time before, had been equally emphatic : ' No one in this 
mntry wishes to disturb the conventions so long as it is recognised 
lat while they guarantee the independence of the Transvaal mi 
je one side, they guarantee equal political and civil rights fiw . 
ittlexs of all nationalities upon the other. But these conventitms 
re not like the laws of the Medes and the Persians. They are 
lortal, they can be destroyed . . . and once destroyed they can 
ever be reconstructed in the same shape.' The long-endutiag 
atience of Great Britain was beginning to show signs of giviBg 
ay. 

Pressure was in the meanwhile being put upon the old Presideat 
nd upon his advisers, if he can be said ever to have had any 
dvisers, in order to induce him to accept the British oflfer of a 
>int committee of inquiry. Sir Henry de Villiers, representing 
le highest Africander opinion of the Cape, wrote strongly pleading 
le cause of peace, and urging Mr, Fischer of the Ii"ree State 
■> endeavour to give a more friendly tone to the negotiatiooB. 
Try to induce President Kruger to meet Mr. Chamberlain in a 
■iendly way, and remove all the causes of unrest which have 
isturbed this unhappy country for so many years.' Similar 
dvice came from Europe. The Dutch minister telegraphed as 
>llow8 : 

' Augtist 4, 1899. — Communicateeonfidentiallytothe President 
[lat, having heard from the Transvaal Minister the English prt^ 
osal of the International Commission, I recommend the President, 
1 the interest of the coimtry, not peremptorily to refuse that 
ropopition.' 
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' Aii'jifil \li. \Wi. — Vlcn^r communicate coDfid^DtiallTll 
Prpnideiit tlint tlic (itrmiiii (tovirnment entirely shares n 
esprewscd in itiy dc^iifiti'li nf Aii^rnst 4, not to refuse th 
pro)>osal. Tlif <irrmiiii ( iiivcmment is, like myself, c 
that pvery aii)ir»ac)i to one nf the Great Powers i 
critical moniPiit will be without any results whatever, i 
dangerouH for tlic Kcimhlit:.' 

But neither his Afrii-Rmirr brothers nor hia friends il 
could turn the olil man one inoli from ths road uiwn « 
had set \\\a fixit. The fiict is, that lie knew well that his fi 
projKisals would not hear exnmination ; that, in the words <l 
eminent lawyer, they ' mipht as well have been seventy y 
seven,' po complicated and imixissible wore the conditioi 
ft lon^ time he was pilent, and when he at last gpoke il 
open a new phase of the neji^otiations. His ammnnition vhi 
all to hand yet, his rifles had not nil been distributed, Wasp 
had not appeared upon the veldt. The game must be k 
going for a coujile of months. ' You are such past-nud 
in the art of gaining time ! ' said Sir. liaboucLere to ' 
Montague White. The President proceeded to prove it. 

Hia new suggestions were put forward on Au^pist 12. 
them the Joint Commission was put aside, and the prop 
was made that the Boer (iovemment should accede to 
franchise proposals of Sir Alfred Milner on condition that 
British Government withdrew or dropped her claim to a b 
TMnty, agreed to arbitration by a British and South A& 
tribunal, and promised never again to interfere in the int« 
affairs of the Republic. To tliis Great Britain answered that 
would agree to such arbitration ; that she lioped never agai 
have occasion to interfere for the protection of her own subj' 
but that with the grant of the franchise all occasion for i 
interference would pass away ; and, finally, that she would n 
consent to abandon her position as suzerain power. Mr. CI 
berlain's despatch ended by reminding the Government of 
Transvaal that there were other matters of dispute open betv 
the two Governments apart from the franchise, and that it wi 
be as well to have them settled at the same time. By thest 
meant such questions as the position of the native races and 
treatment of Anglo-Indians. 

For a moment there seemed now to be a fair prospect of pe 
There was no very great gap between the two jtartiew, and 
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z_-.& negotiations been really bond fide it seems incredible that it 
mid not be bridged. But the Transvaal was secure now of the 
liance of the Orange Free State ; it believed that the Colony 

- - as ripe for rebellion ; and it knew that with 60,000 cavalry and 

OO guns it was infinitely the strongest military power in Africa. 

- fne cannot read the negotiations without being convinced that 
|5ey were never meant to succeed, and the party Which did not 

- . -ciean them to succeed was the party which prepared all the time 

-Ofr war. De Villiers, a friendly critic, says of the Transvaal 

jTOvemment : * Throughout the negotiations they have always 

.3^en wriggling to prevent a clear and precise decision.* Surely 

-he sequel showed clearly enough why this was so. TheiV mili- 

^ tary hand was stronger than their political one, and it was with 
that that they desired to play the game. It would not do, there- 

^ . fore, to get the negotiations into such a stage that a peaceful 
solution should become inevitable. What was the use of all those 

.. rifles and cannon if the pen were after all to effect a compromise ? 
* The only thing that we are afraid of,' wrote young Blignant, 
'is that Chamberlain with his admitted fitfulness of temper 
should cheat us out of our war and, consequently, the opportunity 

^ of annexing the Cape Colony and Natal, and forming the Ee- 
publican United States of South Africa '— ^a legitimate national 
ambition perhaps, but not compatible with ftond-^^cZe peaceful 
negotiations. 

It was time, then, to give a less promising turn to the situation* 
On September 2 the answer of the Transvaal Government was 
returned. It was short and uncompromising. They withdrew 
their offer of the franchise. They reasserted the non-existence of 
the suzerainty. The negotiations were at a deadlock. It was 

' difficult to see how they could be reopened. In view of the 
arming of the burghers, the small garrison of Natal had been 
taking up positions to cover, the frontier. The Transvaal asked 
for an explanation of their presence. Sir Alfred Milner answered 
that they were guarding British interests, and preparing against 
contingencies. The roar of the fall was sounding loud and near. 

On September 8 there was held a Cabinet Council — one of the 
most important in recent years. The military situation was 
pressing. The handful of troops in Africa could not be left at 
the mercy of the large and formidable force which the Boers 
could at any time hurl against them. On the other hand, it was 
very necessary not to appear to threaten or to appeal to force; 
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Viir lliis rcosim n-iiiriirt'i-nti'iits were Edit upon Kuch s I 
niiiki* it iviili-ijt tliiil t]ll■^ u'i'n> sont for dpfensire, u 
oftriisivc, inir]m.'is, J'iu- lliiiii-<iind men were Fent fn>r 
Xatul. mill till- (';ii)i- ;:;iirif:iiii.s wiTi- Mronf^lhened from I 

At the fiiiiii- tliiii- tliiit l!icy tiiuk tliese defensive n 
me^Mi^t-Mviis sint tn I'rclnriii, wliich even the opponents! 
Govcruim-nt Kiivi- inkmiMliilfritl Ij \ic temperate, k 
the )KL>is fi)r n jii'nci-fiil tii'ltl>-iiii'iit. It begins by i 
fmj)liRtii;al)y tin' (liiiiii iif tlic Tiiui^v.-uil to be a Eovere 
national Slntc in tiic sEiiiif M'ii^" in wliidi the Or&nge I 
ia one. Any iirupi^iiil iiiiul" L-uniHtioiinl upou such an a 
meat eotiUl imt lie ciiti itaini'd. T)<c i>tRtus of the 1 
^-ettIed Ity tertiiin ciJiiviutuiiis ai^riTd to- by both Govt 
and nothing; liaJ oli'UimiI to vuw.-' un to acquiesce in 
change in it. 

The Britisli Govi-mni'-nt, howover, was prepared to Ht 
the five ycaM frandiisi' ai stati-i in the note of-Augmt-l 
iusuminf; at tlic i^ame tiiiiv that in the liaad each member ni| 
u£e his own language, 

' Acceptance of these tt-rms by the South African EepJ 
would at once remove tension betwt-cii the two Uovemments, i 
would in all prolmbility render nnnccpsnnry any fdture interveni 
to secure redress for Kricvant-es wliioh the Uitlanders themse 
would be able to bring to the notice of the Ksecutive Council 
the Volksrnad, 

'Her Majesty's Government are increasingly impresfled^ 
the danger of fartlior delay in relieving the strain which 
already caused so mucli injiirj' to the interests of South Afi 
and they earnesitiy pretis for an immediate and definite lepl 
the present proposal. If it is acceded to tliey will be read, 
make immediate arrangements ... to settle all details of 
proposed tribunal of arbitration. ... If, however, as they n 
anxiously hope will not be the ease, the reply of the Sontli Afri 
Sepublic should be negative or inconclusive, I am to state 1 
Her Majesty's Government must reserve to themselves the ri 
to reconsider the situation (le novo, and to formulate their i 
jKOposals for a final settlement.' 

This des])atch was so moderate in form and so courteoui 
tone that press and politicians of every j^hade of opinion i 
united in approving it, and hc^iing for a corresponding n 
which would relax the tension between the two nations. 
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rley, Mr. Leonard Courtney, the ' Daily Clironicle ' — all the 

•st strenuous op2)onents of the (jro\ernnient policy — were satisfied 

it it was a message of* peace. But nothing at that time, save 

Kjmplete and abject surrender upon the part of the British, 

old have satisfied the Boers, who had the most exaggerated 

3as of their own military prowess and no very high opinion of 

IT own. The continental conception of the British w^olf and the 

cwisvaal lamb would have raised a laugh in Pretoria, where the 

_ atcome of the war was looked upon as a foregone conclusion, 

" fce burghers w^ere in no humour for concessions. They knew 

"" _ aeir own power, and they concluded with justice that they w-ere 

* "^r the time far the strongest military power in South Africa. 

We have beaten England before, but it is nothing to the licking 

hat we shall give her now ! ' said one prominent citizen. * Keitz 

«emed to treat the whole matter as a big joke,' remarked 

Jie Villiers. 'Is it really necessary for you to go,' said the Chief 

Justice of the Transvaal to an English clergyman. * The war wdll 

fce over in a fortnight. We shall take Kimberley and Mafeking 

and give the English such a beating in Natal that they will sue 

^- for peace.' Such w^ere the extravagant ideas which caused them 

■ to push aside the olive-branch of peace. 

On September 18 the official reply of the Boer Grovemment 
' to the message sent from the Cabinet Council was published in 
- I-«ondon. In manner it was unbending and unconciliatory ; in 
substance, it was a complete rejection of all the British demands. 
-It refused to recommend or propose to the Raad the five-yeara' 
franchise and the other provisions which had been defined as the 
minimum which the Home Government could accept as a fair 
measure of justice towards the Uitlanders. The suggestion that 
■' the debates of the Baad should be bilingual, as they are in the 
Cape Colony and in Canada, was absolutely waved aside. The 
' British Government had stated in their last despatch that if the 
reply should be negative or inconclusive they reserved to them- 
selves the right to * reconsider the situation de novo, and to 
formulate their own proposals for a final settlement.' The reply 
had been both negative and inconclusive, and on September 22 
a council met to determine what the next message should be. 
It was short and firm, but so planned as not to shut the door 
upon peace. Its purport was that the British Government 
expressed deep regret at the rejection of the moderate proposals 
^nich had been submitted in their last despatch, and that now, 
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in ftcccmlaiicp wiih tlicir iiminii-c, tlioy would shortly put k 
their iiwn jilims fi)r u licttli-iiiciit. Tlie nieEeage nas DOti 
inuliun, Init it forcshadowiil nil ultimatum in tLe future. 

In tin- iiii'iiiiriiiip, ii[ii)ii Si-jitPinber 21, the Raad of tbeO 
Free Statr' liml itipt, mill it ticiiimp more and more evident 
thiK ro]iub]i(-, uitli kIioiii uc liad iio ])OH£ible quarrel, but. a 
oontrar)', for nlioni ue liiul h ^rcnt denl of friendfhip andw 
tioii, intomlod tu tliruvv iu its wci^'ht ngainst tireat Britaiii. I 
time before, nn offenpive and di-fem^ive alliance had b«ji 
eluded between the two i^tatcs, which must, until the i 
history of tliese events eumt)! to be written, ajjpear to haK 
a sinfriil:ir]y liinb iiud iiiijjrofitiibh'i 1)argnin for the Bmallei 
She luul uolliiiiir tu feiir frimi (ireat Kritiun, siiiee i^liehntll 
Yoluntiirily tiinit'd into an imleiwudfiit reiaiblic by her, ami 
lived in jieaee with lior for fnrty years. Her laws were as liki 
B8 our own. But by tliiw snieidiil tn'aty slie agreed to share! 
fortiuiefi of a State wbieh was* delibi-rati'ly courting war hi 
jiprHiKteiitly unfriendly iittitiulc, and whose reactionary! 
narrow legiflation would, one might imagine, have alienatedl 
Byrai>athy of her jirogressive neighbour. The trend of events* 
seen clearly in the daya of Prei^ident Brand, who was a sanei 
experienced iiolitician. ' President Brand,' says Paul figl 
(himself a voortrekker and a Boer of the Boers), ' eaw eJa 
what our jtoliey ought to \m\e been. He always avoided oft 
ing the Transvaal, but he love<i the Orange Free State and 
indoi>endence for its own Fake and not as nn appendage to 
Transvaal. And in order to maintain its character he all 
strove for the friendship of England. 

' President Brand realised ttiat closer union with tire tut 
lent and misguided Transvaal, led by Kruger's challenging pol 
would inevitably result in a disastrous war with England. 

' I [Paul Botha] felt this as strongly, and never ceased ficht 



against closer union. I reniemljer once stating these 



argumi 



in the Volksrajirl, and wound up my speech by saying 
Heaven grant tliat I am wrong in what 1 fear, because, if I 
right, then woe, woe to tJie Orange Free State." ' 

It is evident that if the Free State rushed headlong to u 
destruction it was not for want of wise voices which tried to gi 
her to some safer ])ath. But there seems to have been a comp 
hallucination aa to the comparative strength of the two npjKjne; 
and as to the probable future of South Africa. Under no jxissi 
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.ure could tlio Froe State he ])etter off than it was already, a 
rfectly free and independent repnblie; and yet the conntry was 
cried away by race-prejudice spread broadcast from a subsidised 
4ess and an imchristian pulpit. * When I come to think of the 
- use the pul2)it made of its influence,' says Paul .Botha, * I feel 
if I cannot find words strong enough to express my indignation. 
's word was prostituted. A religious people's religion was used 
urge them to their destruction. A minister of God told me 
self, with a wink, that he had to preach anti-English because 
erwise he would lose favour with those in power.' Such were 
influences which induced the Free State to make an insane 
^^aty, compelling it to wantonly take up arms against a State 
w-Tiich had never injured it and which bore it nothing but good 
^ill. 

The tone of President Steyn at the meeting of the Raad, and 

^Tie support which he received from the majority of his burghets, 

Sallowed unmistakably that the two republics would act as one. 

ICn his opening speech Steyn declared uncompromisingly against 

the British contention, and declared that his State was bound to 

the Transvaal by everything which was near and dear. Among 

the obvious military precautions which could no longer be 

neglected by the British Government, was the sending of some 

, Small force to protect the long and exposed line of railway which 

~ lies just outside the Transvaal border from Kimberley to Rhodesia. 

Sir Alfred Milner communicated with President Steyn as to this 

- movement of troops, pointing out that it was in no way directed 

against the Free State. Sir Alfred Milner added that the 

Imperial Government was still hopeful of a friendly settlement 

with the Transvaal, but if this hope were disappointed they 

looked to the Orange Free State to preserve strict neutrality and 

to prevent military^ intervention by any of its citizens. They 

undertook that in that case the integrity of the Free State 

frontier would be strictly preserved. Finally, he stated that there 

was absolutely no cause to disturb the good relations between 

the Free State and Great Britain, since we were animated by the 

most friendly intentions towards them. To this the President 

returned a somewhat ungracious answer, to the effect that he 

disapproved of our action towards the Transvaal, and that he 

regretted the movement of troops, which would be considered a 

menace by the burghers. A subsequent resolution of the Free 

State Eaad, ending with the words, * Come what may, the Free 
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Stati' will IiniK-Mly uri.l i':iitlifiilly fulfil its oblipfations towaic 
Tniii>viial l>y \iitiM' nf ili«' iM»liiic:il alliance existing beti 
two r(']iii)»li('s/ >l:n\v(>.l liiiw iin]M).»*sihle it was that this 
foniitMi by (iurM*lv(>s. utmI witliout n shadow of a cau»e of 
with us, rimU\ hi' sa\>-(l fn»iii h(*iii<; dniun into tbe whirlpool 

In th<> niraiiiinir. military |iropamtionri were being made) 
hoth sidos. nKKlrratt* in the i'a>r of the British and eonsic 
in that of th<* Immts. 

On Auj^nist 1.'), at a lime wlion the nogotiaiions bad 
assumcMl a very si»ii<»ns |jlias(», aftor the failure of the Bl 
tein Conf«»nMH'c and tho th'simti-h of Sir Alfred Milner, the 
forros in S(»ntli Africa wen* ahsolutely and absurdly inadc 
for tho pui'ijnse «»f tlu» dcfi-nco of our own frontier. Siirelyi 
a fact must t)iM'n l!n» cyrs of tlioso who, in spite of all the 
denco, persist that th(» war was forced on by the Britieb. 
statesman who forces on a war usually pre})ares for a vaE,4 
this is exactly what Mr. Krui^cr did and the British authoiil 
did not. The overhearing suzerain power had at that 4 
scattered over a hn^^e frontier, two cavalry reginients, threei 
batteries, and six and a lialf infantry battalions — say six thoTiB 
men. Tlu^ innocent pastoral States could put in the field n 
than fifty tlionsand mounted riflemen, whose mobility deal 
their numlx^rs, and a most excellent artillery, including 
heaviest ^uns wliich liav(» (»ver heen seen upon a battlefield. 
this time it is most certain that tlie Boers could have made t 
way easily either to Durhan or to Cape Town. The British ft 
condemned to act upon th(» defensive, could have been mat 
and afterwards destroyed, while the main body of tbe inv» 
would have encountered nothing but an irregular local resists 
which would have lieen neutmlised by the apathy or hostilit 
the Dutch colonists. It is extraordinary that our. authoff 
seem never to have contemplated the ;i)ossibility of the I 
taking the initiative, or to have understood that in that case 
belated reinforcements would certainly have had to land u: 
the fire of the republican guns. They ran a great military 
by their inaction, but at least they made it clear to all who 
not wilfully blind how far from the thoughts or wishes of 
British Government it has always been that the matter sb 
be decided by force. 

In answer to the remonstrances of the Colonial Prime Min; 
the ganison of Natal was gradually increased, partly by tr 
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•m Earope, and ^tartly by the despatch of 5,000 British troops 
»in India. Their arrival late in yeptember raised the number 
troops in South Africa to 22,000, a force which was inadequate 

a contest in the ojjen field with the numerous, mobile, and 
illant enemy to whom they were to. be opjiosed, but which proved 

be etrong enou,:;h to Btave off that overwhelming disaster 
hich, with our fuller knowledge, we can now see to have been 
spending. 

In the weeks wliich followed the despatch of the Cabinet 
lessage of September 8, the military situation had ceased to be 
asperate, but was still precarious. Twenty-two thousand regular 
Toops were on the spot who might hope to be reinforced by some 
sn thousand Colonials, but these forces had to cover a great fron- 
er, the attitude of Cape Colony was by no means whole-hearted 
nd might become hostile, while the black population might con- 
Bivably throw in its weight against us. Only half the regulars 
auld be spared to defend Natal, and no reinforcements could 
Bach them in less than a month from the outbreak of hostilities. 
f Mr. Chamberlain was really playing a game of bluff, it must be 
oiifessed that he was bluffing from a very weak hand. 

For purposes of cbm])arison we may give some idea of the 
wees which Mr. Kruger and Mr. Steyn could put in the field, 
'he general press estimate of the forces of the two republics 
aried from 25,000 to 35,000 men, Mr. J. B. Robinson, a per- 
}Dal friend of President Kruger's and a man who had spent 
luch of his life among the Boers, considered the latter estimate 
> be too high. The calculation had no assured basis to start 
Tom. A very scattered and isolated population, among whom 
trge families were the rule, is a most di&icult thing to estimate. 
ome reckoned from the supposed natural increase during eighteen 
ears, but the figure given at that date was itself an assumption. 
Ithers took their calculation from the number of voters in the 
ist presidential election ; but no one could tell how many absten- 
ions there had been, and the fighting age is five years earlier 
han the voting age in the republics. We recognise now that all 
alculations were far below the true figure, it is probable, how- 
ver, that the information of the British Intelligence Department 
'as not &r wrong. No branch of the British Sen'ice has come 
etter out of a very severe ordeal than this one, and its report 
efore the war is so accurate, alike in facts and in forecast, as to 
e quite prophetic. 
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Aceordinf! to this the fighting Btrength of the Tranw 
lone was 32,000 men, and of the Orange Free State 22X 
Pith mercenaries and rebels from the eolonies they would a 
D 60,000, while a considerable rinint; of the Cajie Dutch 
Ting them up to 100,000. Oiir actual mule pri»iners now ainori 
a 42,000, nnd we can nc'count for 10,000 caBoalties. eo tld 
llowing another 10,000 for t>ie burghers at large, the Boer (on 
xeluding a great number of Cayte rebel", would reach 62,001 
){ the quality of this large force there is no need to speak. II 
Hen were brave, hardy, and fired with a strange religious enlli 
iasm. Tliey were all of the seventeenth century, except thi 
ifles. Alounted ujxin their hardy little ponieH, they posEcs 
mobility which praetiLally doubled their numbers and made 
n impossibility e\er to outflank them. As marksmen they I 
apreme. Add to this that they had the advantage of acti 
.pon internal lines with shorter and safer communications,! 
ne gathers how formidable a task lay before the soldiers of t 
Empire. When we turn from such an enumeration of tb 
trength to contemplate the 12,000 men, si>lit into two deta( 
nents, who awaited them in >"atal, we may recognise that, 
rom bewailing our disasters, we should rather congratulate « 
elvea upon our escape from losing that great province whii 
ituated as it is between Britain, India, and Australia, must 
egarded aa the very keystone of the imperial arch. 

But again one must ask whether in the face of these figu 
t is still possible to maintain tliat Great Britain was delil 
ately attempting to overthrow by force the independence o£ 1 
Bpubl'cs. 

There was a lull in the political exchanges after the receipt 
he Transvaal despatch of September 16, which rejected i 
triti&h proposals of September 8. In Africa all hope or feai 
leace bad ended. The Kaads had been dissolved and the old Prt 
ent's last words had been that war was certain, with a si 
nvocation of the Lord as the final arbiter. Britain was rei 
jss obtrusively, but no less heartily, to refer the quarrel to. i 
ame dread judge. 

On October 2 President Steyn informed Sir Alfred Milner tl 
e had deemed it necessary to call out the Free State burghen 
hat is, to mobilise his forces. Sir A. Milner wrote regretti 
hese preparations, and declaring that he did not yet despair 
eace, for he was sure that any reasonable propoj^al would 
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».vourab]y considered by her Majesty's Government. Steyn's 
.sply was that there was no use in negotiating unless the stream 
,f British reinforcements ceased coniing into South Africa, As 
Hr forces were still in a great minority, it was -impossible to stop 
he reinforcements, so the correspondence led to nothing. On 
October 7 the army reserves for the First Army Corps were called 
lut in Great Britain, and other signs shown that it had been de- 
«rmined to send a considerable force to South Africa. Farliament 
.ras also summoned, that the formal national assent might be 
jained for those grave measures which were evidently pending. 

It has been stated that it was the action of the British in 
jailing out the reserves which caused the ultimatum from the 
Boers and so precipitated the war. Such a contention is absurd. 
For it puts the cart before the horse. The Transvaal commandos 
bad mobilised upon September 27, and those of the Free State on 
3ctober 2. The railways had been taken over, the exodus from 
Johannesburg had begun, and an actual act of war had been com- 
□Qitted by the stopping of a train and the confiscation of the gold 
which was in it. The British action was subsequent to all this, 
and could not have been the cause of it. But no Government 
could see such portents and delay any longer to take those military 
preparations which were called for by the critical situation. As a 
matter of fact, the Boer ultimatum was prepared before the date 
of the calling out of the reserves, and was only delivered later 
because the final details for war were not quite ready. 

It was on October 9 that the somewhat leisurely proceedings 
of the British Colonial Office were brought to & head by the arrival 
of an unexpected and audacious ultimatum from the Boer Govern- 
ment. In contests of wit, as of arms, it must be confessed that 
the laugh has up to now been usually upon the side of our simple 
and pastoral South African neighbours. The present instance 
was no exception to the rule. The document was very firm and 
explicit, but the terms in which it was drawn were so impossible 
that it was evidently framed with the deliberate purpose of forcing 
an immediate war. It demanded that the troops upon the 
borders of the republic should be instantly withdrawn, that all 
reinforcements which had arrived within the last year should leave 
South Africa, and that those who were now upon the sea should 
be sent back without being landed. Failing a satisfactory answer 
within forty-eight hours, ' The Transvaal Government will with 
great regret be compelled to regard the action of her Majesty's 
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Government as a formal dpclunitiou of war, for the cxmEeqntdi 
of which it will not hold itself responsible.' The audMR 
meeaage was received throughout the empire withamixtw 
derieion and anger, llie answer waa defjAtcbcd next day tbnN| 
Six Alfred Milner. 

' October 10. — Her Majesty's Go^■emme^t have received li 
greatregretthepereiniitorydemandsoftheCiovernmentoftbeSoi 
African I{e{iublic, conveyed in your telegram of the 9tb Octah 
You will inform the (Jovernment of the South A&icaii Reptdl 
in reply that the conditionB demanded by the Government (J,( 
South African Republic are Hueh &6 her Majesty's Govemnf 
deem it imjx>stiible to discutis.' 




CHAPTER IV 

SOME POINTS EXAMIN'ED 

IcJCH is a general sketch of the trend of the negotiations and of 
he events which led up to the war. Under their different head- 
ags I will now examine in as short a space as possible the 
riticiems to which the British Government has bees subjected, 
''arioiis damaging theories and alternate lines of action have been 
oggested. each of which may be shortly discnssed. 

1. That Mr. Chamberlain was personally concerned in the 
aid and that out of revenge for that failure, or because he was in 
't« power of Mr. Ixodes, he forced on (he war. — The theory that 
Ir. Chamberlain was in the confidence of the raiders, has been 
Iready examined and shown to be untenable. That he knew 
hat an insurrection might probably result &om the despair ol 
he Uitlanders is very probable. It was his business to know 
rhat was going on so far as he could, and there is no reason why 
is private sympathies, like those of every other Englishman, 
Liould not he with hia own ill-used people. But that he con- 
'mplated an invasion of the Transvaal by a handful of policemen 

absurd. If he did, why should he instantly take the strongest 
2 Jig to render the invasion abortive ? What could he possibly 

to make things miscarry which he did not do ? And if he 
■Te conscious of being in the jxiwer of Mr. Khodes,. how would 

<3are to oppose with such vigour tliat gentleman's ^let scheme? 
:e very facts and the very telegrams ui»n whio^i critics 
y to prove Mr. Chamberlain's complicity will really, when 
•iced at with unprejudiced eyes, most clearly show his entire 
impendence. Thus when Rhodes, or Harris in Rhodes's name, 
l^graphs, ' Inform Chamberlain that I shall get through all 
gtt if he will support me, but he must not send cable like he 
PHt to the High Commissioner,' and again, ' Unless you can 
nake Chamberlain instruct the High Commissioner to proceed 
it once to Johannesburg the whole position is lost/ is it not 
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jifrfectly o]»vioiis that there has Ikm'Ii ho understanding of ttf 
sort, and that the conspirators are attempting to force th 
Colonial Secretary's hand? Attain, critics make much of tta 
fact that shortly l)ef()re the raid Mr. Cliamherlain Fold to the 
Chartered Company the strip of land from which the raid started, 
and that he made a hard liargain, exacting as much as 200,0001 
for it. Surely the perversion of an argument could hardly gO' 
further, for if ^Ir. Cliamherlain were in their confidence aad is 
favour of their plan it is certain that he would have given then 
easy and not difficult terms for the land for which they wkei 
The supposition that Mr. Chamberlain was the tool of Rhodes ii 
declaring war, presup|X)se8 that ^Ir. Chamlierlain could impoff 
his will without question u}X)n a Cabinet which contained lorf 
Salisbury, Ijord I^nsdowne, Arthur Ealfour, Hicks-Beach, and tlw 
other ministers. Such a supposition is too monstrous to disenfl. 
2. That it is a capitalists' war, engineei^ed by compail 
promoters and Jews, — After the Jameson Baid a large body rfi 
the public held this \'iew, and it was this which to a great extrf 
tied the hands of the Government, and stopped them from taii( 
that strong line which might have prevented the accumulatioB' j 
those huge armaments which could only be intended for use agaWj 
ourselves. It took years to finally dissipate the idea, but Iii^| 
thoroughly it has been dissipated in the public mind is be8tsh()ii*| 
by the patient fortitude with which our people have borne thj 
long and weary struggle in which few families in the land bJ^i 
not lost either a friend or a relative. The complaisance of tl* 
British public towards capitalists goes no further than gi'Wi 
them their strict legal rights — and certainly does not extend ^\ 
pouring out money and blood like water for their support. So*j 
a supposition is absurd, nor can any reason be given why a Iwj 
of high-minded and honourable British gentlemen like 4*j 
Cabinet should sacrifice their country for the sake of a nnfflWi 
of cosmopolitan financiers, most of whom are German Jews. '^] 
tax which will eventually be placed upon the Transvaal miiWj 
industry, in order to help to pay for the war, will in itself ^\ 
that the capitalists have no great voice in the councils of f^j 
nation. We know now that the leading capitalists in Johanoc^j 
burg were the very men who most strenuously resisted an agii 
which might lead to war. This seems natural enough when OBl] 
considers how much capitalists had at stake, and how much to 
by war. The agitation for the franchise and other rights was *] 
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i&-Jide liberal agitation, starts! by poor men, employes and 
lers, who intended to live in the country, not in Park Lane. 
B capitalists were the very last to he drawn into it. When I 

capitalists I mean the capitalists with British sympathies, for 
ire is indeed much to be said in favour of the war being a 
litalists' war, in that it was largely caused by the anti-British 
itude and advice of the South African Netherlands Company, 
Dynamite Monopoly, and other leeches which drained the 
mtry. To them a free and honest government meant ruin, 
1 they strained every nerve, even to [laying bogus English 
tators, in order to hinder the cause of reform. Their attitude 
ioubtedly had something to do with stiffening the backs of 

Boers and so preventing concessions. 

3. That Britain wanted the gidd minee. — No possible aocu- 
Lon is more popular or more widely believed upon the Continent, 
t yet none could be more ridiculous when it is examined. The 
d mines are private companies, with shares held by private 
reholders, German and French, as well as British. Whether the 
tish or the Boer flag flew over tlie country would not alienate a 
^le share from any holder, nor would the wealth of Britain be in 

way greater. She will be the poorer by the vast expense of the 
, and it is unlikely tliat more than one-third of this expenditure 

be covered by taxation of the profits of the gold mines. Apart 
^ this limited contribution towards the war, how is Britain 
richer because her flag flies over the Kand ? The Transvaal 

be a self-governing colony, like all other British colonies, 
I its own finance minister, its own budget, its own taxes, even 
own power of imposing duties upon British merchandise. 
y will pay a British governor I0,000i., and he will be expected 
pend 15,0001. We know all this because it is part of our 
'iah system, but it is not familiar to those nations who look 
n colonies as sources of direct revenue to the mother country, 
s the most general, and at the same time the most untenable, 
^\ Continental comments upon the war. The second Tmns- 
^ war was the logical sequel of the first, and the first was 
ght before gold was discovered in the country. 

4. That it was a monarchy against a republic. — This 
;uinent undoubtedly had weight with those true republics like 
i United States, France, and Switzerland, where people who 
re ignorant of the facts were led away by mere names. As a 
liter of fact trreat Britain and the British colonies are among 
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the most democratic communities in the world. They preserve, 
partly from sentiment, partly for jKilitical convenience, a heredi- 
tary chief, but the will of the people is decisive upon all questions, 
and every man by his vote helps to moidd the destiny of th« 
State. There is practically universal suffrage, and the bighesi 
offices of the State are within reach of any citizen who i 
competent to attain them. On the other hand, the Transvaal ii 
an oligarchy, not a democracy, where half the inhabitants clain 
to be ujK)n an entirely different footing from the other half. TW 
rule represents the ascendency of one race over the other, such ai 
ascendency as existed in Ireland in the eighteenth century 
Technically the one country is a republic and the other t 
monarchy, but in truth the empire stood for liberty and tb 
republic for tyranny, race ascendency, corruption, taxation witb 
out representation, and all that is most opposed to the broade 
conception of freedom. 

5. That it was a strong oiation attacking a iveak 09ie.- 
That appeal to sentiment and to the sporting instincts of th 
human race must always be a powerful one. But in this instanc 
it is entirely misapj)lied. The preparation for war, the ultimatun 
the invasion, and the first shedding of blood, all came from th 
nation which the result has shown to be the weaker. The reaso 
why this smaller nation attacked so audaciously was that they knc 
perfectly well that they were at the time far the stronger power i 
South Africa, and all their information led them to believe thi 
they would continue to be so even when Britain had put fort 
all her strength. It certainly seemed that they were justifie 
in this belief. The chief military critics of the Continent ha 
declared that 100,000 men was the outside figure which Britai 
could place in the field. Against these they knew that without an 
rising of their kinsmen in the Cape they could place fifty or six! 
thousancl men, and their military history had unfortunately Ic 
them to believe that such a force of Boers, operating under the 
own conditions with their own horses in their own country, wi 
far superior to this number of British soldiers. They knew hO 
excellent was their artillery, and how complete their preimratioB 
A dozen extracts could be given to show how confident they wei 
of success, from Blign ant's letter with his fears that Chamberlai 
would do them out of the war, to Esselen's boast that he wod 
not wash until he reached the sea. What they did not foread 
and what put out their plans, was that indignant wave of pubi 
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n tlirougliOHttlie British Empire which iucreased threefold— 
« it would, if neeesfaij. have iiiorfaspd tMifold— the Btrpnjjth of t hp 
twTiiy and i<o enabled it to iK-iit <lowii Ihe Himt n'sistiuice. Wlieii 
war was declarwl, and for a very long timt^ ftfterwanin, it was Ihe 
Boers who were the stnmg ^wwer an<l the liritish who were the 
w^aIc one, and any syniimthy ^fivcn on tlio other understanding' 
was sympathy misapplied. Kroni that time onwanls the war hiid 
to take its course, and the Itritisli hail no choice but to push it to 
its end. 

6. 7%at tlie Ki-itiak refiuml to nrbitrnle. — Tins liaa l>een 
repeated ad itausetirn, but the allegation will not bear investiga- 
tion. There are some subjects which can lie settled by arbitration, 
and all thotie ("ireat Britain freely consented to treat in this 
fashion, before a tribunal which should lie limited to Gi-eat 
Britain and South Africa. Such a tribunal would by no means 
be necessarily drawn from jiidfjes who were committed to one 
side or the other. There were many men whose moderation 
and discretion both sides would admit. Such a man, for example, 
was Kose Innes amonf^st the Uritish, and de Villiers anioiifj 
those who had Africander sympathies. Both the Traiisviud 
and the British Govemmenti! agreed that such a tribunal 
was competent, but they disagreed ni>on the ]Kiint that the 
British Govemoient desired to resers'o some subjects from thia 
arbitration. 

The desire upon the part of (ireat Britain to exclude outsiders 
from the arbitration tribunal was due to the fact that to admit 
them was to give away the case liefore going into Court. The 
Transvaal claimed to be a sovereign international state. Great 
Britain denied it. If the Transvaal could apjieal to arbitration as 

- a peer among peers in a court of nations, she became ipso facto 
an international state. Therefore Great Britain refused such a 
court. 

Bat why not refer all subjects to such a South African court 
as was finally acce])ted by both aides ? The answer is that it is 
a monstrous hyiwcrisy to carry cases into an arbitration court, 

. when you know beforehand that by their very nature they cannot 
possibly be settled by such a court. To quote Milner's words, 

, ' It ifl, of course, absurd to suggest that the question whether the 
South African Republic does or does not treat British residents in 
that country with justice, and the British Government with the 
coasideration and respect due to any friendly, not to 
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|K)W('r, is a (jiicstion caiwihli* of IxMiit^ n^fi^rrcd to arbitration. 
You <ainiot arbitrate on broad (jU(»stions of ])oliry any more 
than on qnestions of national liononr/ On this point of the 
limitation of arbitraticm the Transvaal leaders api)ear to have 
been as unanimous as the British, so that it is untrue to lay the 
blame of the restriction uix)n one side only. Mr. Reitz, in his 
sclieme of arbitration formulated upon June 9, has the express 
clause ' That each side shall have the right to reserve and exclude 
points which appear to it to be too important to be submitted to 
arbitration.' To this the British Grovernment agreed, making the 
further very great concession that an Orange Free Stater should not 
be regarded as a foreigner. The matter was in this state when 
the Transvaal sent its ultimatum. Up to the firing of the first 
shot the British Government still offered the only form of 
arbitration which was |X)ssible without giving away the question 
at issue. It was the Transvaal which, after agreeing to such a 
Court, turned suddenly to the arbitrament of the Mauser and the 
Creusot. 

7. That the war tuaa to avenge Majuba, — There can be no 
doubt that our defeat in this skirmish had left considerable heart- 
burnings which were not allayed by the subsequent attitude of 
the Boers and their assumption, testified to by Bryce and other 
friendly observers, that what we did after the action was due not 
to a magnanimous desire to repair a wrong but to craven fear. 
From the outset of the war there was a strong desire on the part 
of the soldiers to avenge Majuba, which was fully gratified when, 
upon the anniversary of that day, Cronje and his 4,000 brave 
companions had to raise the white flag. But that a desire to 
avenge Majuba swayed the policy of the country cannot be upheld 
in view of the fact that eighteen years had elapsed ; that during 
that time the Boers had again and again broken the conventions 
by extending their boundaries ; that three times matters were 
in such a position that war might have resulted and yet that 
peace was successfully maintained. War might very easily have 
been forced upon the Boers during the years before they turned 
their country into an arsenal, when it would have been absolutely 
impossible for them to have sustained a long campaign. That it 
was not done and that the British Government remained patient 
until it received the outrageous ultimatum, is a proof that Majuba 
may have rankled in our memory but was not allowed to influence 
our policy. 
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8. Wfuit proof in Ihnv Unit ike IWrt n'tr fni'l mi;/ nirt/irtHirf 
iJe-niijns Mfjoii. the HrUifh f—U wimld 1»' !t iiiisiisc .if li-riiw li> i-iill 
the general Boer dcsi^jiin Hptiiist tin- Itritisli a. i-oiisjiinuy. fur it 
was openly tuivwiited in tlic jirpsM, iiii-ucln-d rroin tlif |iiiljiit. uikI 
sustained upon the jilntfunti, that tlit^ l>uU-li Rhotild pn>doin!imte 
in Sonth Africa, and tliat Hin [urtion of it which remained under 
the British flag should tie absorheil hy thtit whicli was outside it. 
So widespread and deep-tteated was this ambition, that it was 
evident that Great Britain must, sooner or later, either yield 
to it or else sustain her [wsition by force of arms. She was pre- 
pared to give Dutch citizens within her borders the vote, the 
power of making their own laws, coinjilete religious imd jiolitical 
freedom, and everything which their British comrades could have, 
without any distinction whatever ; but when it came to hauling 
down the flag, it was certainly time that a stand should be made. 

How this came about cannot be expressed more clearly than 
in the words of Paul Botha, who, as I have already said, was a 
voortrekker like Kruger himself, and a Boer of the Boei-s, save 
that he aeems to have been a man with wider and more liberal 
views than his fellows. He was member for Kroonstadt in the 
Free State Raad. 

' I am convinced,' he says, ' that Kruger'a influence completely 
changed the character of the Afrikander Bond — an organisation 
which I believe Hofmeyr started at the Cape with the legitimate 
purpose of securing certain political privileges, but which, under 
Kruger's henchmen — Sauer, Merriman, Te Water, and others — 
raised unrest in the Cape Colony. 

' This successful anti-British ]M)licy of Kruger created a 
number of imitators — Steyn, Fischer, Esselen, Smuts, and 
numerous other young educated Africanders of the Transvaal, 
Orange Free State, and the Cape Colony, who, misled by his 
successes, ambitiously hoped by the same means to raise them- 
selves to the same pinnacle, 

' Krugerisra under them developed into a reign of terror. If 
you were anti-Kruger you were stigmatised as " Engelschgezind," 
and a traitor to your people, imworthy of a hearing. I have 
suffered bitterly from this taunt, especially under Steyn's regvms. 
The more hostile you were to England the greater patriot you 
were accounted. 

' This gang, which I wish to be clearly understood was spread 
over the whole of South Africa, the Transvaal, the Orange Free 
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State, and the Ca[)e Colony, used the l^iid, the j>ress, and the 
pulpit to further its schemes. 

' Keitz. whom I believe to have ])een an lionest enthusiast, set 
himself up as second sjionsor to the lk)nd and voiced the doctrine 
of this gang : " Africa for the Africanders. Sweep the English 
into the sea." With an alluring cry like this, it will be rejuiily 
understood how easy it was to inflame the imagination of the 
illiterate and uneducated Ik^er, and to work u^wn his vanity and 
prejudices. That i)ernicious rag, Carl Borckenhagen's " Bloem- 
fontein Express," enormously contributed to S2)reading this 
doctrine in the Orange Free State. I myself firmly believe that 
the " Express " was subsidised by Kruger. It was no mystery to 
me from where Borckenhagen, a full-blooded German, got bis 
ardent Free State patriotism. 

' In the Transvaal this was done by the " Volksstem," written 
by a Hollander and subsidised by Kruger ; by the ** Rand Post," 
also written by a Hollander, also subsidised by Paul Kruger ; and 
in the Cape Colony by the " Patriot/' which was staiied by 
intriguers and rebels to their own (jovernment, at the Paarl — a 
hot-bed of false Africanderism. " 0ns ]^nd " may be an honest 
l)ai)er, but by fostering imj)ossible ideas it has done us incal-' 
culable harm. It grieves me to think that my jKDor j)eople, 
through want of education, had to swallow this i)oison undiluted. 

' Is it possible to imagine that Steyn, Fischer, and the other 
educated men of the Free State did not know that, following 
Kruger's hostile }^x)licy of eliminating the preponderating Power in 
South Africa, meant tl at that Power would be forced either to 
fight in self-preservation or to disappear ignominiously ? For I 
maintain that there were only two courses oi)en to England in 
answer to Kruger's challenging policy — to fight or to retire from 
South Africa. It was only possible for men sufifering from 
tremendously swollen heads, such as our leaders were sufiering 
from, not to see the obvious or to doubt the issue.' 

So much for a Boer's straightforward account of the forces at 
work, a'nd the influences which were at the back of those forces. 
It sums the situation up tersely, but the situation itself was 
evident and dominated Cape politics. The ambitions of African- 
derdom were discussed in the broad light of day in the editorial, 
in the sermon, in the speech, though the details by which those 
ambitions were to be carried out were only whispered on the 
Putch stoeps. 
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Here are the opinions of Keitz, tlie man wltn more tlian all 
others, save his master, hac the blood of the fallen ui>on liiw con- 
science. It IB taken from the ' Keminiwenees ' of Mr. Tlieophilns 
Schreiner, the brother of the ex-Prime j\Iininler of the Caitc : 

' I met Mr. Keitz, then a judge of the Orange Kree State, in 
Bloemfontein between peventeen and eighteen years ago, shortly 
after the retrocession of the Transvaal, and when he was busy 
establishing the Afrikander Bond. It must be patent to every- 
one that at that time, at all events. England and its Government 
had no intention of taking away the independence of the Transvaal, 
for she had just " magnanimously " granted the same ; no inten- 
tion of making war on the republics, for she had just made peace ; 
no intention to seize the Kand gold fields, for they were not yet 
discovered. At that time, then, I met Mr. Eeitz, and he did his 
best to get rae to become a member of his Afrikander Kond, but, 
after studying its con.ititution and programnie, I refused to do so, 
whereujwn the following colloquy in substance took place between 
us, which has been Indelibly imprinted on my mind ever since: 

'R&Us: Why do you refuse? Is the object of getting the 
people to take an interest in political matters not a good one? 

' Mysdf : Yes, it is ; but 1 seem to see plainly here between 
the lines of this constitution much more ultimately aimed at than 
that. 

' Reiiz : What ? 

' Mysdf: I see quite clearly that the ultimate object aimed at 
is the overthrow of the British power and the expulsion of the 
British flag from South Africa. 

' Reitz (mth his "pleasant conscious sDiile, as of one ivJiose 
secret thought and purpose had been discovered, and who was not 
altogether displeased that such was the case): Well, what if it 
is so? 

' Myself : You don't suppose, do you, that that flag is going 
to difap|>ear from South Africa without a tremendous struggle 
and fight ? 

' Reilz (tidth the same pleasant self-amsciotie, sdf-satiefied, 
arid yet semi-apologetic smUe) : Well, I supiwse not ; but even so, 
what of that? 

' Myself: Only this, that when that struggle takes place you 
and I will be on opposite sides ; and what is more, the God who 
was on the side of the Transvaal in the late war, because it had 
right on its side, will be on the side of England, because He must 
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view with abhorrence any plotting and scheming to overthrcr:^^ 
her power and ix)sition in South Africa, which have been ordain^^ 
by Him. 

* Beitz : We'll see. 

* Thus the conversation ended, but during the seventeen year*' 
that have elapsed I have watched the propaganda for the overthrow 
of British power in South Africa being ceaselessly spread by every 
possible means — the press, the pulpit, the platform, the schools, 
the colleges, the Legislature — until it has culminated in the 
present war, of which Mr. Reitz and his co-workers are the origin 
and the cause. Believe me, the day on which F. W. Reitz sat 
down to pen his ultimatum to Great Britain was the proudest 
and happiest moment of his life, and one which had for long 
years been looked forward to by him with eager longing and 
expectation.' 

Compare with these utterances of a Dutch politician of the 
Cape, and of a Dutch politician of the Orange Free State, the 
following passage from a speech delivered by Kruger at Bloem- 
fontein in the year 1887, long before Jameson raids or franchise 
agitations : 

* I think it too soon to speak of a United South Africa under 
one flag. Which flag was it to be ? The Queen of England would 
object to having her flag hauled down, and we, the burghers of 
the Transvaal, object to haulieg ours down. What is to be done ? 
We are now small and of little importance, but we are growing, 
and are preparing the way to take our place among the great 
nations of the world.' 

* The dream of our life,' said another, * is a union of the States 
of South Africa, and this has to come from within, not from 
without. When that is accomplished. South Africa will be great.' 

Always the same theory from all quarters of Dutch thought, 
to be followed by many signs that the idea was being prepared 
for in practice. I repeat, that the fairest and most unbiassed 
historian cannot dismiss the movement as a myth. 

And to this one may retort, Why should they not do so? 
Why should they not have their own views as to the future of 
South Africa? Why should they not endeavoiur to have one 
universal flag and one common speech ? Wliy should they not 
win over our colonists, if they can, and push us into the sea, ? I 
see no reason why they should not. I^t them try if they will. 
And let us try to prevent them. But let us have an end of talk 
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about British aggression, of capitalist designs upon the gold fields, 
of the wrongs of a ijastoral |>eople, and all the other veils which 
have been us^kI to tM)ver the issue. Ti<*t those who talk alxmt 
Hritisli designs ui)on the republics turn their attention for u 
moment to the evidence which there is for republican designs 
upon the colonies. lict them reflect that in the British system all 
white men are equal, and that in the Boer one race has i)er8e- 
cuted the other ; and let them consider under which the truest 
freedom lies, which stands for universal liberty, and which for 
reaction and racial hatred. Let them |X)nder and answer all 
this before they determine where their symjiathies lie. 

Long before the war, when the British public and the British 
Government also had every confidence that the solution would 
be found in peace, every burgher had been provided with his 
rifle, his ammunition, and his instructions as to the part which 
he was to play in that war which they looked upon as certain. 
A huge conspiracy as to the future, which might be verbally 
discussed but which must not be written, seems to have prevailed 
among the farmers. Curious evidence of it came into my own 
hands in this fashion. After a small action at which I was 
present I entered a deserted Boer farmhouse which had been part 
of the enemy's position, and, desiring to carry away some souvenir 
which should be of no value, I took some ][)apers which appeared 
to be children's writing-exeicises. They were so, but among 
them were one or two letters, one of which I append in all its 
frankness and simplicity. The date is some fourteen weeks before 
the declaration of war, when the British were anxious for and 
confident in a peaceful solution : 

♦Paradys, June 26, 1899. 

*My dear Henry, — I taking my pen up to write you these 
few lines. That we all are in good health, hoping to hear the 
same from you all. And the letter of the 18th is handed to me. 
And I feel very much obliged that I hear you are all in good 
health. . . . Here by us are the fields very dry, and the dams 
just by dry also. Dear Henry, the war are by us very ranch. 
How is it there by you. News is very scarce to write, but much 
to speak by oursdves. I must now close with my letter because 
I see that you will be tired out to read it. With best love to you 
and your family so I remain your faithfully friend, 

*PlETER WiESE.' 
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Here is, in itself, as it seems to me, evidence of that great 
conspiracy, not of ambitions (for there was no reason why they 
should not be openly discussed), but of weapons and of dates for 
using them, which was going on all the time behind that cloud 
of suspicious negotiations with which the Boer Governments veiled 
their resolution to attack the British. A small straw, no doubt, 
but the result has shown how deep and dangerous was the current 
which it indicates. Here is a letter from one of the Snjrmans to 
his brother at a later period, but still a month before the war. He 
is talking of Kruger : 

* The old chap was nearly raving about it, and said that the 
burghers wanted to tie his hands, and so, brother, the thing is 
simply war and nothing else. He said we had gone too far, and 
help from oversea was positively promised, only unanimity of 
opinion must reign here or we could neither expect nor obtain 
assistance. Brother, the old man and his Hollander dogs talk 
very easily about the thing ; but what shall we do, because if one 
speaks against it one is simply a rebel ? So I remain dumb. 

* On the stoep it is nothing but war, but in the Raad every- 
thing is peace and Queen. Those are the politics they talk. I 
have nothing more to say here, but I can tell you a good deal. 
Brother, old Reitz says Chamberlain will have a great surprise one 
of these days, and the burghers must sleep with one eye open. 

* It is rumoured here that our military officers work day and 
night to send old Victoria an ultimatum before she is ready.' 

' On the stoep it is nothing but war, but in the Raad every- 
thing is peace.' No wonder the British overtures were in vain. 




CHAPTER V 

THE SKdOTIATIOXS FDR PEACR 

Tins is not an attPiniit to write the liistory of the war, wliich 1 
have done elpewhere, hut only to toiith upon those various )>oints 
ujwn which attemiitK have bc<'ii made to mixlead continental and 
American opinion, I will endeavour to treat each of these 
Ruhjeetfl in turn, not in the spirit of a lawyer prei>aring a brief, 
but with an honest endeavour to de]>ict the matter as it is, even 
when I venture to diifer from the action either of the British 
Government or of the generals in the field. In tliis chapter I 
will deal with the question of making i»eace, and examine how 
far the British are to blame for not having brought those negot'a- 
tiona which have twice been opened to a successful conclusion. 

The outset of the war saw the Boers aggressive and victorious. 
They flocked into British territory, drove the small forces opposed 
to them into entrenched position?, and held them there at Ijidy- 
smith, Kimberlcy, and Jrafeking. At the same time they drove 
back at Colenso and at Magersfontein the forces which were sent 
to relieve thege places. During this long period of their pre- 
dominance from October 1899 to February 1900, there was no 
word of peace. On the contrary, e\ery yard of British territory 
which was occupied was instantly annexed either by the Trans- 
vaal or by the Orange Free State, This is admitted and beyond 
dispute. What becomes then of the theory of a defensive war, 
and what can they urge against the justice which awarded the 
same fate to the land of the Boers when it in turn was occupied 
by us ? The Boers did not use their temporary victory in any 
moderate spirit. ' At the end of January 1900, Dr. Ijcyds, while 
on his visit to Berlin, said : 

' I believe that England will have to give us back a good part 
of the territory formerly snatched away from us. . . . The Boers 
will probably demand the cession of the strip of coast between 
Durban and Delagoa Bay, with the harbours of I-ucia and Kosi. 
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The Orange Frefe State and the Transvaal are to be united an ^ 

to form one State, together with parts of Natal and the northei — i 
districts of Cape Colony/ — (Daily News Berlin correspondeo^ -fc 
February 1, March 16, 1900.) 

They were to go to the sea, and nothing but going to the s^a 
would satisfy them. The war would end when their flag fl^F 
over Cape Town. But there came a turn of the tide. Tlie 
resistance of the garrisons, the tenacity of the relieving forces, 
and the genius of Ix)rd Roberts altered the whole situation. The 
Boers were driven back to the first of their capitals. Then for 
the first time there came from them those proposals for peace, 
which were never heard when the game was going in their favour. 
Here is President Kruger's telegram : 

'THE PRESIDENTS OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE AND OF THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC TO THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY. 

' Bloemfoiitein : March 5, 1900. 

* The blood and the tears of the thousands who have suffered 
by this war, and the prospect of all the moral and economic ruin 
with which South Africa is now threatened, make it necessary for 
both belligerents to ask themselves dispassionately, and as in the 
sight of the Triune God, for what they are fighting, and whether 
the aim of each justifies all this appalling misery and devastation. 

*With this object, and in view of the assertions of various 
British statesmen to the effect that this war was begun and is 
being carried on with the set purpose of undermining Her 
Majesty's authority in South Africa, and of setting up an 
Administration over all South Africa independent of Her 
Majesty's Government, we consider it our duty solemnly to declare 
that this war was undertaken solely as a defensive measure to 
safeguard the threatened independence of the South African 
Republic, and is only continued in order to secure and safeguard 
the incontestable independence of both Eepublics as Sovereign 
International States, and to obtain the assurance that those of 
Her Majesty's subjects who have taken part with us in this war 
shall suffer no harm whatsoever in person or property. 

' On these conditions, but on these conditions alone, are we 
now, as in the past, desirous of seeing peace re-established in 
South Africa, and of putting an end to the evils now reigning 
over South Africa ; while, if Her Majesty's Government is deter- 
mined to destroy the independence of the Eepublics, there is. 
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pothin^ left to us iiml to our |,co|»l(' l)ut to jicrx'Nrrr to \\\r o\u\ 
^^^ the course already br^uii, in .sjMtr ol" ihf ovrrw liclniiiii; })re- 
^^inence of" the r)riti>li Knn)in*, conlideiit that that (iod wlio 
*^^hte<.l the unextin^uishahh* fire of" tlie lovi* of* freedom in the 
*^^arts of ourselves and of our fathers will not forsake us, hut will 
Accomplish His work in us and in our d(»seendants. 

* We hesitated to make this declaration earlier to Your 
Excellency, as we feared that as lon^ as the lulvantat^je was always 
On our side, and as long as our forces held defensive positions 
far in Her Majesty's colonies, such a declaration might hurt the 
feelings of honour of the British people ; hut now that the prestige 
of the British Empire may he considered to he assured hy the 
capture of one of our forces hy Her Majesty's troops, and that we 
are thereby forced to evacuate other positions which our forces 
had occupied, that difficulty is over, and we can no longer hesitate 
clearly to inform your Government and i>eople in the sight of the 
whole civilised world why we are fighting, and on what conditions 
we are ready to restore peace.' 

Here is Lord Salisbury's reply : 

* Foreign Oftice : March 11, 1900. 

* I have the honour to acknowledge Your Honours' telegram 
dated the 5th of March from Bloemfontein, of which the purport 
is principally to demand that Her Majesty's Government shall 
recogntse the " incontestable independence " of the South African 
Republic and Orange Free State "as Sovereign International 
States," and to offi^r, on those terms, to bring the war to a 
conclusion. 

* In the beginning of October last peace existed between Her 
Majesty and the two Republics under the Conventions which then 
were in existence. A discussion had been proceeding for some 
months between Her Majesty's Government and the South African 
Republic, of which the object was to obtain redress fol: certain 
very serious grievances under which British residents in the South 
African Republic were suffering. In the course of those negotia- 
tions the South African Republic had, to the knowledge of Her 
Majesty's Government, made considerable armaments, and the 
latter had, consequently, taken steps to provide corresponding 
reinforcements to the British garrisons of Cape Town and Natal. 
No infringement of the rights guaranteed by the Conventions had 
up to that point taken place on the British side. Suddenly, at 
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two days' notice, the South African Kopublic, after issuinj 
insulting ultimatum, declared war upon Her Majesty, and 
Orange Free State, with whom there had not even been 
discussion, took a similar step. Her ^fajesty's dominions 
immediately invaded by the two Republics, siege was lai 
three towns within the British frontier, a large portion of the 
colonies was overrun, with great destruction to property and 
and the Republics claimed to treat the inhabitants of extei 
portions of Her Majesty's dominions as if those dominions 
been annexed to one or other of them. In anticipation of I 
operations, the South African Republic had been accumuli 
for many years past militaiy stores on an enormous scale, ^ 
by their character could only have been intended for use ag 
Great Britain. 

* Your Honours make some observations of a negative char 
uj)on the object with which these preparations were made, 
not think it necessary to discuss the question you have n 
But the result of these prej)arations, carried on with great sec 
has been that the British Empire has been compelled to con 
an invasion which has entailed nixyn the Empire a costly wai 
the loss of thousands of precious lives. This great calamit; 
been the penalty which Great Britain has suffered for havii 
recent years acquiesced in the existence of the two Republic* 

* In view of the use to which the two Republics have pn 
position which was given to them, and the calamities wliich 
unprovoked attack has inflicted upon Her Majesty's domii 
Her Majesty's Government can only answer Your Honours' 
gram by saying that they are not prepared to assent i 
independence either of the South African Republic or oi 
Orange Free State.' 

Is there any sane man of any nation who can contend 
a British statesman could possibly have taken any other a 
From the firing of the first shot the irresistible logic of e 
showed that either the Republics must dominate Africa or 
must cease to exist. For the sparing of the Orange Free 
there might, I think, be a fair argument, but they had put t 
solves out of court by annexing every foot of British ter: 
which they could lay their hands upon. For the sparing c 
Transvaal there could be no possible reason. Had that 
been reconstituted we should instantly have been faced once 
with the Franchise question, the Uitlander question, the ec 
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irehy, the ftnti-Britixh conK]iinu'y. niirl pvcrj-tliiiif; whicli wi- 
ii spent 80 much blood ami money ti) set ritjlit. Tlic (icniH-riilc 
Bition from which the IJritish ik>«it wiin only junt piniTfjnit; wiw 
■ fresh in our minds that we cotild not ftvl jiixtifiKl in lenvin^ 
e (KJSMbility — indeed the re rtiiiiity— of its ivciirreiice to our 
Bildren. Remember, you who jinlye um, that we hnil done all 
t before. Once before within our own nieinnrie.-' we lind 
pHed up aa inconclujiive i^'ate, iiiul left these [H-ojile Uie 
jower to hurt ua. And what bud i-ome of it ? Ktemal trouble 
fflding in a great war which wtrained the re.-'ourees of the Empiiv. 
Could we be atiked to do the same ik^in ? \\'onlil any nation on 
6*rtli have done the xame again ? From the day of the signing 
»f peace we should know that we had an implacahle and formid- 
able foe to the north of ur, nursing hix wrath and preparing hix 
itrength for the day when he might wtrike »ih at an advantage, 
)nr colonies would lie ever in the shadow of it« menace. Who 
an blame ub for deciding that the job should be done now in 
uch a way that it should ne\er, so far as we could lielp it, need 
J be done once more ? 

Such was the end of the first negotiations for peace. The 
ar was resumed, and in time the second capitiil of the Boers was 
iken and President Kniger withdrew to Euroi>e, leaving Soutli 
frica in the welter to which he had reduced it. Then, for the 
;cond time, negotiations for peace were opened on the initiative 
' General Botha, which led to a meeting upon February 28, 1901, 
stween Kitchener and Botha. Kitchener had already explained 
lat for the reasons given above the restoration of independence 
as impossible, and the negotiations were carried through on that 
nderstanding. Here is Ixjrd Kitchener's own account of the 
iterview and of the [wints at issue : 

Vrlj'gram.'] ■ Pretoria: March 1, 1901, 2,20 P.M. 

' 28tk February. — I have bad a long interview with Botha, who 
lowed very good feeling and seemed anxious to bring about 
eace. He asked for information on a number of subjects which 
e said that he should submit to bis Government and people, and 
they agreed he should visit Orange River Colony and get 
lem to agree. They should all then hand in their arms 
nd finish the war. He told me that they could go on for 
>me time, and that he was not sure of being able to bring about 
eace without independence. He tried very hard for some kind 
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of independence, but I declined to discuss such a point, and mi 
that a modified form of independence would be most dangerous an( 
likely to lead to war in the future. Subject was then dropj^ed, and- 
' Firstly. — The nature of future government of Colonies aske( 
about. He wanted more details than were given by Colonia 
Secretary, and I said that, subject to correction from hom( 
I understood that when hostilities ceased military guard woul 
be replaced by Crown Colony administration, consisting ( 
nominated Executive, with elected assembly to advise administn 
tion, to be followed after a period by representative govemmen 
He would have liked representative government at once, bi 
seemed satisfied with above. 

* Secondly. — Whether a Boer would be able to have a rifle 1 
protect him from native ? I said I thought he would be by 
licence and on registration. 

* Thirdly. — He asked whether Dutch language would 1 
allowed ? I said that English and Dutch would, I thought, ha 
equal rights. He expressed hope that officials dealing wi 
farmers would know Dutch. 

* Fourthly. — The Kaffir question. This turned at once 
franchise of Kaffirs, and a solution seemed to be that franch 
should not be given to Kaffirs until after representative govei 
ment was granted to Colonies. Orange Free State laws : 
Kaffirs were considered good. 

'Fifthly. — ^That Dutch Church property should remain i 
touched. • 

* Sixthly. — Public trusts and orphan funds to be left inta 
He asked whether British Government, in taking over the ass 
of Republics, would also take over legal debts. This he mj 
rather a strong point of, and he intended it to include de 
legally contracted since the war began. He referred to no 
issued amounting to less than a million. 

* Seventhly. — He asked if any war tax would be imposed 
farmers ? I said I thought not. 

* Eighthly. — When would prisoners of war return ? 

* Ninthly. — He referred to pecuniary assistance to rej 
burnt farms, and enable farmers to start afresh. I said I thouj 
some assistance would be given. 

* Tenthly. — ^Amnesty to all at end of war. We spok^ 
Colonials who joined Republics, and he seemed not adverse 
their being disfranchised, 
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*I arranged with him that I >h()iil(l write juid let him know th(» 
view of the (lOveniiiKMit on tJK'sc point^^. All I said during th(» 
interview was qiialiticMl hy h<Mn^ Mil)'n'ct to contirmation IVom 
home. He was anxious to get an answer soon.' 

There followe<l som(» eorresjKnidence lH»tw<M»n liord Kitchener, 
Sir Alfred Milner, aiul Mr. Chamberlain ujk)!! the exact terms 
^hich could be given to Botha. They ended in the following 
offer, which was submitted to him uj)on iMarcli 7. That, in con- 
sideration of a complete military surrender, 

* 1. There should be a complete amnesty for all bona fide atts 
of war for all burghers of the Republics. In the case of Colonial 
J'ebels, if they returned to their Colonies some inquiry must be 
held on their conduct. 

* 2. All prisoners to be at once sent back. • 

* 3. Crown Colony government to be given as soon as possible ; 
this in turn to change to representative government, as in all 
other free British jx)S8essions. The courts of law to be inde- 
pendent of the government. 

'4. The Dutch and English languages to be put upon an 
equality. 

* 5. That the Grovernment should help to replace the farmers 
on their ferms, to restore their buildings, should pledge itself not 
to specially tax them, and should pay as an act of grace one million 
pounds to meet the debt incurred by the Republican governments 
to their own people during the war, 

* 6. That the burghers be allowed sporting fire-arms. 

* 7. That the Kaffirs should have the protection of the law, 
but should not have the vote. 

*In conclusion,' says I^ord Kitchener, *I must inform your 
honour that if the terms are not accepted after a reasonable delay 
for consideration, they must be regarded as cancelled.' 

But the wise and chivalrous Botha was overruled by 
the men around him, many of whom had little to lose by a 
continuance of the struggle. It was evident that he did not 
himself consider independence vital, since he had gravely discussed 
terms which were based upon loss of independence. But other 
influences had been brought to bear upon him, and this was his 
reply — a reply which has already cost the lives of so many of each 
side: 

* I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of Your Excellency's 
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letter stating what steps Your Excel leiicy's Government is pre- 
pared to take in the event of a general and total cessation of . 
hostilities. I liave advised my Government of Your Excellency's 
said letter ; but, after the mutual exchange of views at our 
interview at Middelburg on 28th Februaiy last, it will certainly 
not surprise Your Excellency to know that I do not feel disj^sed 
to recommend that the terms of the said letter shall have the 
earnest consideration of my Government. I may add also that 
my Government and my chief officers here entirely agree to my 
views.' 

It will be observed that in this reply i^otha bases his refusal 
upon his own views as expressed in the original interview with J 
Kitchener ; and we have his own authority, therefore, to show that ; 
they were not determined by any changes which Chamberlain 
may liave made in the terms — a favourite charge of that gentle- 
man's enemies. 

It is imix)ssible to say how, short of indej^endence. Great 
Britain could have improved ui)on these terms, and it has already 
been shown that to offer independence would mean having to 
fight the war over again. It has been suggested that Great 
Britain might have offered a definite date ui)on which represen- 
tative institutions should come in force, but such a promise must 
be disingenuous, for it must evidently depend not upon a date, 
but upon the state of the country. The offers of loans to the 
farmers towards the stocking and rebuilding the farms were surely 
generous to our defeated foes, and, indeed, it is clear now that in 
some respects our generosity went too far, and that the interests 
of the Empire would have suffered severely had these terms been 
accepted. To have given more would certainly seem not to have 
offered peace, but to have implored it. 

Whatever the final terms of peace may prove to be, it is to be 
earnestly hoi)ed that 40,000 male prisoners will not be returned, 
as a matter of right, without any guarantee for their future con- 
duct. It is also much to be desired that the bastard taal lan- 
guage, which has no literature and is almost as unintelligible to a 
Hollander as to an Englishman, will cease to be officially recognised. 
These two omissions may repay in the long run for weary months 
of extra war since, upon Botha^s refusal, the British Gt)vernraent 
withdrew these terms and the hand moved onwards upon the dia 
of fate, never to turn back. 

De Wet had said in reference to Kitchener's terms of peace, 
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it in the use of pxAmtning all tlii' jminl^, ns ttip only ntijoi't 
Irwhich we Are fightinf; ix our imli>)H>Tiilc'i]i'c nni) our tuitjoiml 
" ' It i« evident, however, timt liirtliii diil not <'niiHiiiC'r 
IB an abeolate bar to renewing the nr-Kntintionx, fur iiimhi Xiiy 1", 
m months later, he wrote the following; letter lo l-onl Kiti hi'liiT : 

•(^■mnlHn<lil^t-(i>-l1••^H^^(:;l1Il]^ May ID. IINH. 

'Excellency, — As I have alreaily ali^■lu-ni Vimr Kxcclli*ii<'y I 
•m very desirous of terminating this war, aixl its sail (inistvjneiucs. 
It is, howe\'er, neeessftry. innrOer tocmniily with the ■(inmilwct " 
of this Republic and otherwiwp, that, lieforp any stt'[>s arc takiii in 
'hat direction, the condition of our nninti-y and our ciiusc W- 
Jrought to the notice of Hi« Honour, Slafo I'ri-sident Krujjcr, in 
Jurope; and I therefore wish to wend twojicrsonn to )nrn in onler 
o acquaint him fully with that condition. 

'As speed in this matter is of j^rt-at fonsei|nence to Itotli ron- 
ending parties, and ra sudi desjMitili without ^'our Kxcelh-ncy's 
ssistance would take a considerable time, I should like to lieur 
rom Your Excellency wliether Yonr Excellency is prei>areil to 
ssist me in exijediting this matter by allowing such [K'rson or 
ersons to journey there and liack unhindered, if necessary by tlie 
fftffio medium within Your Excellency'^ control.— I have, &c., 
T^DUIS Botha, Commandant-General.' 

To this K'to'iener answered : 

'AriDj Hca^l quarters, Smith Africa, Prcfnria, Miiy Ifi, 1901. 
' YoiTR Honour, — T Imve the lionour to acknowledge the receipt 
f Your Honour's letter of 10th instant, and, in reply, beg to 
bate that I can only deal with you and your superior officers in 
he field in regard to the cessation of hoHtilities, and that E do not 
scognise the official status of any other persons in the late 
tepublics of the Orange Ri\'er and Transvaal. 

' If, however, Your Honour desires, with the object of bringing 
.ostilities to a close, to consult with any person in Europe, I will 
arward any telegram Your Honour desires on the subject, and let 
ou have the reply. Should, however, Your Honour still desire 
o se.id messengers, and will inform me of their names and status, 
will refer the matter to His Majesty's (jovemment for decision. 
—I have, &c., 

' Kitchener, General, 
' Commanding-in-Chief, British Troops, South Africa.' 
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At this period, the second week of ^Nfay, the Boer cause wttj 
in very low water, as on the same date we have Botha reopeninj 
negotiations which he had declared to be definitely closed, and Eeit 
(the man who used to regard the whole matter as a great joke) 
writing a despairing letter to Steyn to the eftect that the game wi 
up and that it was time to take the last final step. A reply wi 
received from Kruger encouraging the Boers to continue theid 
hopeless and fatal resistance. His reply was to the effect that there] 
were still great hopes of a successful issue of the war, and that h« 
had taken steps to make proper provision for the Boer prisoners^ 
and for the refugee women. These steps, and very efficient oneSji 
too, were to leave them to the generosity of that Grovemment 
which he was so fond of reviling. There are signs that sohm 
thing else had occurred to give them fresh hope and also fresl 
material supplies. It looks, upon the face of it, as if, about that] 
time, large supplies of rifles, ammunition, and possibly recruits 
must have reached them from some quarter, either from Grerman 
Damaraland or the Portuguese coast. At any rate there has beenj 
so much ammimition used since, that either Reitz must have 
raving or else large supplies have reached the Boers from some 
unknown source. 

So much for the official attempts at i)eace. 

They have been given in some detail in order to prove how 
false it is that the BHtish Govei^wient has insisted upon an 
unconditional sm^ender. Far from this being so, the terms, 
offered by the British Government have been so generous that 
they have aroused the strongest distrust and criticism in thiBj 
country, where they have seemed to be surrendering by the pen 
all that had been won by the sword. Nothing has been refused^ 
the enemy, save only independence, and that can never be given, 
if the war has to continue until the last Boer is deported out of 
Africa. 

It is only necessary to refer briefly to the unofficial Boer 
attempts at peace. A considerable body of the Boers, including 
many men of influence and of intelligence, were disposed to accept 
the British flag and to settle down in peace. The leaders of this 
party were the brave Piet de Wet, brother of Christian, Paul 
Botha of Kroonstad, Fraser of Bloemfontein, and others. Piet 
de Wet, who had fought against us as hard as any man, wrote to 
his brother : * Which is better, for the Kepublics to continue the . 
struggle and run the risk of total ruin as a nation, or to submit? 




hi.k 111.- .■..uiilry, if it 
.1.- r.. U- sii|.]K.rt.-.l hy Ji 
I'liI i.ii>su.iihU- ffiMna 
'ii»ii', anil yi)ii will llirii 
with me tliat the Ijent tiling for llic (k-diiIc mid tin- fiinitry 
give in, to be loyal tn tin* new (iincniiiifiit, iiiiil to j,'i't 
isible government.' Smli were tlic seiitinicnts of nimiy of 
beat of the burffliere, anil tliey t-ndciivimrwl to juTsinuli' tlii'ir 
Both in the TninfViUil and in tin- I"'ree Stale, Pfafe. 
^mittees were formed among the liurgricrr:, who wnt deijutii'n 
lay the facts of the Mitiuition liefon- their lirethren on tmu- 
ndo. The rexults were tmgic. Two of the envoys, .Morgendaal 
i de Koch, were i^hot in (-ol<l Mood, the former liuviiig been 
It beaten. Several of the other;! were lieaten, and all were 



Thia severity did not, liowever, wtop the iiioveuicnt, but gave 

a fiercer turn. The biirghei^w who were in favour of j>eat'e, 

useless to argne with tlieir fe! low-eon n try men and 

Kwing that their country was heing hoiielenMly ruined by the 

refiistance, took the extreme coiirae at lawt of bearing 

IttB against them. There are at jiresent thi'ee strong commandoB 

burghers fighting nj)oii the liritiwh dide, eommitiided by three 

BT Generals — Marais, t'ellier.-i, and the younger Cronje, all of 

fan had made their iiamew in fighting against us. This fact 

ae goes far to dis|>e] those stones of British barbarity with 

hich I shall presently deal. They are believed in by jjolitical 

^tiatics in England and by dujies abroad, but the answer which 

**any of the Boers upon the spot make to them is to enlist and 

'ght under the British &ag. They are in the best position for 

lowing the truth, and how can they show in a stronger way 

k'-hat they believe that truth to be ? 
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CHAFrER VI 

THE FARM-BURNING 

In the official corresjiondeiice which is pnblifcihed between the 
and British leaders in South Africa may very clearly be t 
the way in which this practice came to assume proportions 1 
shocked public opinion. It must be admitted that theH 
have not justified it, and that, putting all moral questions ap 
burned-out family is the last which is likely to pettle down, i 
hoj)e that the Boers may eventually settle down, as conh 
British citizens. On the other hand, when a nation adopts go 
tactics it deliberately courts those sufferings to the whole coi 
which such tactics invariably entail. They have been the 
in all wars and at all times. The army which is stun 
guerillas, strikes round it furiously and occasionally ind 
minately. An army which is continually sniped and har 
becomes embittered, and a General feels called upon to take 
harsher measures w^hich precedent and experience suggest. 
such measures have not been pushed to an extreme bj 
British authorities is shown by the fact that the captured go 
has been made a prisoner of war— unlike his prototype, theyi 
tireur. The general question of guerillas may be discussed 
At present we will confine our attention to the burning of fi 

The first protest from the Boer side is dated FebnuB 
1900. In it the two Presidents accuse the British troopi 
burning and blowing up with dynamite the farmhouses,!) 
the devastation of farms.' The document also include 
accuf-ation of having used armed natives against the Boers. 

Ix)rd Roberts replied upon February 5 to the effect 
stringent instructions had been given to the British trooj 
respect private property. ' All wanton destruction or iiyfll 
peaceful inhabitants is contrary to British practice and trad! 
and will, if necessary, be rigorously repressed by me.' Hed 
that it was an untrue statement that natives had everi 
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by Britixh officei^ to (uiiiinil ili')iritliituiiis. 'I'lic 
IgBy which ban befO t)ie siilijii-t i>f ittiuiy ctVi-ctivi- rikrlnons 
the Continent, in ax uhfiml jis ninst »1' tlic ullier nurlo uf tlir 
artists. Why nIiouM tlie Stuti- wlji<-li n-iii^til tin- nid iif its 
highly trained Indian iiniij- of iriO.lini) mcu. .ivitil itsi-lf 
■fc of sava^eH? ]jon\ ItoUTts ili'iiii'd tin- asp^i -1111)11 witli 
waniith, and it is nut iit;;iiii rejH-ntiil in tlif i-iiiiisi' iif 
deupatclies. 

Lord fiobertfl in tliix duLiiiiieiit wa^ not I'lnitcnt with tlciiyiti;; 
Boer allegations, hut i-arripd the war into Hit- i-iiciiiy'N tinitilrv : 
' I regret to say that it in t)je [tc{iulili(-iili fonvn vhii-li liiiM' 
been guilty of (-iirr}'in>; 011 t.hi- Miir in a lUHniier not 
Accordance with civilised iisntii'. T n-ft-r i-siiei-ialiy to tlie 
of loyal duhjects oF Her Miijesty IVoiii their liiiiiies in 
-invaded dietrictR of this Colony, lieiiiuse they refused to Ih" 
hiiBnde»ed by the inviuler. It is hiirtmi'im!i to Httem]>t Uy 
men to take sides against their wwn Sovereif^n anil lonntry 
of spoliation and exjinlsion. .Men, wiiinen, and 
have had to leave their homes oninif to fiu-h L'oni- 
teon, and many of tlioae who were formerly in comfortable 
Kcumstaiauex are now beiiij; maintained by charity,' 

He adds : ' I beg to call your lluiiourti' attention to the wanton 
[ction of jiroiierty by the lioer forws in Natal. They not 
have helped themflelve^i freely to the cattle and other 
of &rmen( without jiaynient, but they have utterly 
:ed the contents of many farmhouses. As an instance I would 
ify Mr. Theodore Wood's fai-m " rx)ngwood " near Springfield. 
lint out how very different is the conduct of the British troojis. 
reported to me from Jlodder River that farms within the 
area of the British Camp have never even been entered, 
occupants are unmolested, and their houses, gardens, and 
remain absolutely untouched.' 
On March 26 Lonl Eoberts's Proclamation s^wke with no 
t^ertain voice upon the subject of private property. It saya : 

' The following Proclamation, issued by me in the name of 
■%r Majesty's Government on the 26th March, begina : Notice is 
Srel^ given that all persons who within the territorieB of the 
iikath African Republic or Orange Free State shall authorise or 
^ guilty of the wanton destruction or damage or the counselling, 
Lding, or asaititing in the wanton destruction or damage of publio 
t private property, such destruction or damage not being justified 
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by the usages and custx)ms of civilised warfare, will be 
responsible in their persons and pro]^)erty for all such w« 
destruction and damage.' 

This was during the j)eriod of the halt at Bloemfonteii 
can well remember that then and for long afterwards the consii 
tion which was shown upon this j)oint seemed to those who 
at tl e spot to lx> exaggerated and absurd. I can remember 
when we applied for leave to use the deserted villas tw 
our sick soldiers into — the hospitals being full — we were told 
it could only be done by private treaty with the owners, who 
at that time on commando against us. I remember also sug 
ing that the corrugated-iron fencing round the cricket field A 
be used for making huts, and being told that it was impossib 
it was private property. 

The same extreme respect for personal property was a 
during Lord Roberts's advance. The country through whic 
passed swarmed with herds and flocks, but, with as scrupul< 
regard for the rights of property as Wellington showed ii 
south of France, no hungry soldier was allowed to take so i 
as a chicken. The punishment for looting was prompt and i 
It is true that farms were burned occasionally and the 
confiscated, but this was as a punishment for some parti 
offence and not part of a system. The limping Tommy k 
askance at the fat geese which covered the dam by the road 
but it was as much as his life was worth to allow his finge 
close round those tempting white necks. On foul water and 1 
beef he tramped through a land of plenty. 

A most striking example of British discipline and forbeai 
was furnished at this period, while the war could still be a 
regular upon the Boer side, by Bundle's Division, christened 
* Hungry Eighth ' by the Army. This Division had* the misfoi 
to be stationed for several months some distance from the 
way line, and in consequence had great difficulty in gel 
supplies. They were on half-rations for a considerable pe 
and the men were so reduced in strength that their mil 
efficiency was much impaired. Yet they lived in a land of jS 
— a land of large farms well stocked with every sort of 
Why it was impossible to get this food for the men I do 
know, but I do know that the prices for bread, eggs, milk, 
other such things were kept very high by the wives « 
farmers who were away upon commando ; and that the hn 
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were quite unable to buy, and were not i>erniitted to take, 
nouriahment which wan ewsential. 

On May 19, while Ijord Koberts'fi force was advancing on 
toria, De Wet sent in n deniHitch to comijlain of the destruction 
bvo iarms, Paarde Kraal and I^euw Koii. I/>rd Roberts replied 
t these two farms were destroyed Iiecauae, while a. white flag 
I flying from the houses, the trooiw were fired ujion from the 
' I have had two fanns near Krooustad,' he adds, 
for similar reasons, and shall continue to punish all 
cases of treacheiy by the destruction of the farms where they 
r.' Here is a definite declaration of policy, quite distinct 
wanton destruction, and it is difficult to nee how any General 
lid take any other steps, with justice to liis own men. These 
and all which are included in this category, were justly and 
Bperly destroyed— the families being removed without violence 
a place of safety. 

The next representations from the Boer Commander were more 
Bnite in their nature. 

Complaints are repeatedly reaching me,' he writes, ' that 
hvate dwellings are plundered, and in some cases totally 
destroyed, and all provisions taken from women and children, so 
pat they are compelled to wander about without food or covering. 
ra quote several instances : It lia-s just been brought to my 
totice by way of sworn affidavit that the house of Field-Comet 
. Buys on the farm, Leeuwspruit district, Middelburg, was set on 
re and destroyed on 20th June last. His wife, who was at home, 
as given five minutes' time to remove her bedding and clothing, 
ad even what she took out was again taken from her. Her food, 
agar, &c., was all taken, so that for herself and her children she 
ad neither covering nor food for the following night. She was 
sked for the key of the safe, and after it was given up by her 
he was threatened with a sword, and money was demanded. All 
be money that was in the house was taken away, all the papers 
1 the safe were torn up, and everything at the homestead that 
ould not be taken away was destroyed. The house of Field-Cornet 
tuys' son was also destroyed, the doors and windows broken, &c. 

' It has also been reported to me that my own buildings, on 
he farm Varkenspmit, district Standerton, as well as the house 
f Field-Comet Badenhorst, on the adjoining farm, liave been 
otally destroyed, and such of the stock as was not removed was 
hot dead ou the farm. 
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* P^urther, there is the sworn declaration of Mrs. Hen 
Badenhorst, which speaks for itself. 

* I cannot believe that such godless barbarities take p 
with Your Excellency's consent, and thus I deem it my sol 
duty to protest most strongly against such destruction 
vi^ictiveness as being entirely contrary to civilised warfare.' 

The greater part of these alleged outrages had occmrec 
General Buller's side of the Transvaal, so the matter was refe 
to him. He acknowledged that he had ordered six farmhous< 
be destroyed : 

* The following circumstances induced me to give the oi 
On entering the Transvaal I caused the attached Proclamf 
(A) to be widely distributed along my line of route. We man 
from Volksrust to Standerton practically unopposed. Sb 
after our arrival at Standerton our telegraph line was cui 
several nights following, and attempts were made to damage 
military line by placing dynamite cartridges with detoni 
attached upon it. These attempts were all made on or in ( 
vicinity to the estates above named. A watch was kept an 
was found that the attempts were made not by any formed for 
the enemy, but by a few scattered banditti who were given sb 
during the night in the houses I afterwards had destroyed, 
who thence, when they could, tried to murder our patrols, 
sallied out at night to damage the line. It was further as 
tained that these men came and usually returned thrc 
Varkenspruit. I directed that copies of Proclamation (A) sh 
be personally left at each house, and the inmates of each sb 
be warned that these depredations could not be permitted, 
that if people living under our protection allowed these soi 
men to resort to their houses without informing us, they i 
take the consequences, and their houses would be destro 
This warning had some effect for a day or two, but on 1st 
2nd of July the nuisance recommenced, and on the 7th J 
having acquired full proof that the houses were being regul 
used as shelters for men who were hostile to us, and who wen 
under any proper command, in fact, who were only actiii( 
banditti, I had the houses destroyed. 

* The women and children occupying the fafms were rem 
elsewhere with as little inconvenience to themselves as we c 
arrange.' 

Here again it is impossible to doubt that the British* 
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i were well within tlieir liylils. It is trur tliut Ariiilc 
HI. of The Hague Convent i mis iiuikef it illcfjiil ti> lU'stliiy the 
toy's iiroiierty, hut it iKliiw: ' I'lili-ss such ilifitrurli.in lir iiii- 
tiveljr demiimlptl by tlie ncccKsitii-s iif war.' Now nothing ciiii 
9 imjienitix e in unr than the )ir<'siTvntii)ii nf tiic ciiiiiiiuui- 
ID8 of the army. A previous t lnuse of the winie Arlicli- iiiiiki-s 
legs! to ' kill or woutid trcufhenm^ly imlividnik!.-: iTfloufriH-; to 
Iho^tilp army.' It is int-on testable tlmt to take the tover ni a 
nhotiHe which fiieH tlie white flag in order to make attiuki' i* 
t'kill or wound treaclieroiisly,' and so on a double lount the 
1 of the British heeonies legal, and even inevitable. Lord 
tfigage to De Wet ujwu Auf;ust 3, 1900, restates Imtli 
lintentiuns and liis reasons for it : 
' Latterly, many of my soldiers have been shot from fannhou-ii's 
t which the white flag has been flyinf^, the iiiilway and tele- 
lines have been cut, and trains wreeked. 1 have therefore 
1 it necessary, after wniTiiiig your Honour, to take such stejis 
Hre Bancttoned by the custonijj of war to [lut an end to these 
i similar acts, and have burned down the farinhoiises at or neiii 
Rich such deeda have been 2>ei'|**'''^'^*''^- 1''''* ' ^'ball continue to 
* wlienever 1 consider the occasion demands it. 

■ 'The remedy lie« in your Honour'^ own hands. The destruction 

■ projierty is most distasteful to uie, and 1 shall lie greatly pleased 
hen your Honour's co-oi)eration in the matter renders it no longer 



This raiees the question of the legality of the burning of faim- 
ansefi in the vicinity of the i)lace where the railway is cut. The 
Oestion presented itself forcibly to my mind when I saw with my 
*n eyes the tall jtlumes of smoke rising from six farmhouses, 
^ Wet's among thein, in the neighlxiurhood of Koodeval. 
*bere ia no doubt whatever tliat in the war of 1870 — the classic 
^le of modem war — the villages and populations near the scene 
t a cut railway were severely punished. But The Hague Oon- 
«ntiouB had not then been signed. On the one hand, it may be 
trged that it is im[]Ossible without such disciplinary measures 
o preserve a line of 1,000 miles running all the way through 
i hostile or semi-hostile country. Also that it is ' imi^ratively 
lemanded by .the necessities of war.' On the other hand, there is 
bticie L., which says, ' No general penalty can be inflicted on 
he population on account of the acts of individuals, for which it 
annot be regarded as collectively responsible.' An argument 
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niicrlit bo aflvaiiced for eitlior side, hnt what will actually deU 
mine is tlio str()ii<^ost ar^umont of all — that of s(»lf-preservati( 
An army situated as tlie i^ritisli Army Wiis, and dei>endent for 
supplies ujK)n its communications, Tiutst keep them oi^en even 
it strains the Conventions in doing so. As a matter of fact, fai 
burning had no effect in checking the railway-cutting, and 
a considerable effect in embittering the population. Yet a trenei 
who was cut off from his base thirty times in a month was boi 
to leave the argument of legality to the jurists, and to adopt tl 
means which seemed most likely to stop the nuisance, 
punishment fell with cruel injustice upon some individi 
Others may have been among the actual raiders. 

On September 2 Ijord Roberts communicated his intentic 
to General Botha : 

*SiR, — I have the honour to address your Honour 
garding the operations of those comparatively small bands 
armed Boers who conceal themselves on farms in the neigl 
bourhood of our lines of communication and thence endea) 
to damage the railway, thus endangering the lives of passengen] 
travelling by train who may or may not be combatants. 

' 2. My reason for again referring to this subject is thafc, » 
except in the districts occupied by the Army under the personal 
command of your Honour, there is now no formed body of Boer 
troops in the Transvaal or Orange River Colony, and that thft 
war is degenerating into operations carried on by irregular and 
irresponsible guerillas. This would be so ruinous to the cbunttj 
and so deplorable from every point of view, that I feel bound tod) 
everything in my power to prevent it. 

* 3. The orders I have at present issued, to give effect to these 
views, are that the farm nearest the scene of any attempt to 
injure the line or wreck a train is to be burnt, and that all farmi 
within a radius of 10 miles are to be completely cleared of all 
their stock, supplies, &c.' 

Granting that the penalty is legal at all, it must be allowela 
that it is put in a minimum form, since only one farm in eachcaaoi 
is to be destroyed ; and the further clearing of stock is undoubtedly^ 
justified, since it would tend to cripple the mobility of Boer raiden^ 
approaching the line. Yet one farm for each attack becomes » 
formidable total when the attacks are on an average of one per day.- 

We have treated two causes for which farms were bumedti 
(1) For being used as cover for snipers ; (2) as a punishment firj 
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p cutting of rnilwnyH. A tliird cnnw now coincs to the front. 

large tiutnlter nf burglierrt liuil tiikcn the oiith of neutrality anil 

d been allowed to rptuni lo their farinx hy Ilie liritish. Thew 

en were jjersnacled or terrorised by the fiffhting I'oinmainlos into 

breaking their parole and nlmniloning tliose farms on which they 

had sworn to remain. The farmhouses were their bail, and liord 

Eoberts decreed that it was forfeited. On August 23 he announced 

his decision to General Botha : 

Your Honour representfl that well-diB(>08ed families living on 
their farms liave been driven from their houses, and that their 
property has been taken away or destroyed. This no doubt is true, 
but not in the sense which your letter would imply. Burghers 
who are well-disposed towards the British trovemment, and anxious 
to submit to my authority, have had their pro|)erty seized by the 
Boer commandos, and ha\'e been threatened with death if they 
Irefused to tnke up arms against the British forces. Your Honour's 
{Contention that a solemn oath of neutriility which the burghers 
lisve voluntarily taken in order to remain in unmolested oceupa- 
taon of their larms is null and void, because you have not consented 
to it, is hardly open to discussion. I shall punish those who violate 
their oath and confiscate their property, no burgher having been 
forced to take the oath against his will.' 

It is quite certain that the Boer Government committed a very 
clear breach of the Conventions of The Hague in compelling, or 
even in permitting, these men to rejoin the ranks, 'In such 
cases,' says Article X., ' their own Government shall not require 
of, nor accept from, them any service incompatible with the parole 
given.' This is clear as regards the Government. But in the 
■ case of the men it is different. Their promise was iu a sense 
conditional upon effective protection from our troops. We had no 
right to place a man in so terrible a position that he had to choose 
between breaking his parole and death at the hands of his own 
countrymen. If we were not sure that we could protect them, we 
could have retained them in guarded camps, as we eventually did. 
If we chose to turn them loose upon the wide veldt, then it was our 
fiiult more than theirs that they were forced into the ranks of the 
enemy. To their credit be it said that even under such pressure 
many of them were true to their oath. 

But if their guilt is indeed no greater than our own, then how 
are we justified in burning down their houses? It seems to me 
that these cases are very di£Fert^t from those in the other two 
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categories, and that the question of condensation to these men "^ 
should be at least considered. 1 take it that the numerous cases '' 
where * on commando ' is marked against a burned farm on the "^ 
official list, means that the farmer had returned to commando after 
giving his jmrole. The destruction of his house under those cir^ 
cumstances is, in the j^eculiar conditions of the case, a harsh 
measure, but if * on commando ' means simply that the man was 
away doing his duty to his country, without any question of parole, 
then our conscience can never i)ermit that man to go without 
compensation. 

We can trace in this account of the communications betweei 
the leaders the growth of those harsher measures which hav< 
been so generally deplored in this country. So long as the W2 
was regular it is certain that nothing could be more regular tha" 
the British conduct. When, however, the war became irreguli 
upon the part of the Boers, and their army dissolved into sms^^j 
bands which harried the lines of communications, the small posfc: s, 
and the convoys, there was a corresponding change upon tte 
j)art of the troops. Towards the end of the year 1900 that change 
was pushed to considerable lengths. Certain districts which Ixad 
been Boer centres, where they habitually collected time after 
time, were devastated and destroyed. Such districts were those of 
Kroonstad, Heilbron, Ventersburg, and Winburg. In these four 
districts about one hundred and seventy houses were destroyed. 
The village of Bothaville, which was a dei)6t of the enemy, was 
also destroyed. It consisted of forty-three houses. In the Trans- 
vaal the number of houses actually destroyed for strategic 
purjjoses seems to have been very much smaller. In the oflScial 
returns only about twelve houses are so mentioned. Altogether 
the houses which have been burned for reasons which are oi)en to 
dispute, including those of the men upon commando, do not 
api>ear to exceed two hundred and fifty. 

It must be confessed that the case of these houses is entirely 
different from the others wliich have been destroyed, because they 
were used for active warlike operations. Of the 630 buildings 
which we know to have been destroyed, more than half have 
been used by snij^ers, or in some other direct fashion have brought 
themselves within the laws of warfare. But it cannot be said 
that these others have done so. The cost of the average farm- 
house is a mere trifle. A hundred pomids would build a small 
one, and SOOL a large. If we take the intermediate fi^^ure, 
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ft thr expniditarp i>r ."iii.i""i'. »o5.;.l ;■ ■ ■st*-- •■■t v a-* 

) militAn' j«ility Mini it,i>ii.>i':"! i' ;.»i* i- iiy '■ ;t\<- '■•■■'.! ai 
e »ith t«ili .itl.rr. T'.- !i:rii:ij .-: ■,■-.-- ..i.-.i n^ '■ •■ 
Ijwr 1900, and. !«\.- in i>ry -j ^ -.iil k-mii. ■ -. u-.-r- t'..t.- 

|«i!Mi o\'er»lielinin2 milil.nrj- 1. -ity. i' 1 :t- !.■■: ':■■■:,? ri«il 

> linee. In th** smwj.in:: "f '- '■ •■■■M.T'y .arr:"! '■■:! i-y Kr-urU 
1 the Eastern TraiiMiw! «i..i W I*.!--! '■- tr..- n.-rt"-, ..f The 
t I^lapia SailKRy. m* lniil<li:.:;- a|l"-;ir I" ■ ii\. Ni-ii .!■ -ir-ywl, 
illhongh it wail a iiiililary i — > --iiy t'l > !-rir !!.■■ I'ariiK nf i-icry 
- «rt of supply in 'inU-r !■> !,aTi.[-'r i;.-' iii.u.iii.iii- uf th.- nuii- 
i aiandos. The destruiUon i.f ili- in'|i- aii<l li.-nl- .>r tt,.- ?."t-. 
' distartefal ao such nn-rk iiiii-l K-. i- .saiily iinali't:.'"- I" ''»' 
destraotion by them of mir -ni.j.ly tntiii> mi «hirli tli«- Anny 
depended for their fixul. liiit-rilhi »;irl:ir>- laniMt i-nj.iy nil its 
Own advantapes nmi fi.-l iiun.- ..f it- .nm ,i..l',.it>. h i^ ii iw- 
^dged weapon, ami tin- n'^imii-iliiliiy fur the LoiutHiuomt's ^^■^l^ 
Upon the combaliuit who lit>t •[riiil.iy:- it. 
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CHAPTER VII ^ 

THE CONCENTKATION CAMPS 

i 

When considerable districts of the country were cleared of food in i 
order to hamper the movements of the conamandos, and when large i 
numbers of farmhouses were destroyed under the circumstances 
already mentioned, it became evident that it was the duty of the 
British, as a civilised people, to form camps of refuge for the 
women and children, where, out of reach, as we hoped, of all harm, 
they could await the return of peace. There were three courses 
open. The first was to send the Boer women and children into 
the Boer lines — a course which became impossible when the Boer 
army broke into scattered bands and had no longer any definite 
lines ; the second was to leave them where they were ; the 
third was to gather them together and care for them as best we 
could. 

It is curious to observe that the very people who are most 
critical of the line of policy actually adopted, were also most 
severe when it appeared that the alternative might be chosen. 
The British nation would have indeed remained under an xti- 
effaceable stain had they left women and children without shel'fcer 
upon the veldt in the presence of a large KaflSr population. Ev^^n 
Mr. Stead could hardly have ruined such a case by exaggeration. 
On some rumour that it would be so, he drew harrowing pictures 
of the moral and physical degradation of the Boer women in the 
vicinity of the British camps. No words can be too strong to 
stigmatise such assertions unless the proof of them is over- 
whelmingly strong — and yet the only * proof adduced is the bare 
assertion of a partisan writer in a partisan paper, who does not 
claim to have any personal knowledge of the matter. It is im- 
possible without indignation to know that a Briton has written on 
such evidence of his own fellow-countrymen that they have * used 
famine as a pander to lust.' 

Such language, absurd as it is, shows very clearly the attacks 
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b wliich the British Goveramt'iit would linvi' Iwpii milijwti'il liml 
f not formed the cain|M of r('fiig<'. It uiis ii»t mi'n'ly thiit 
xl-out iamilies must be f;iv(>n u shi-ItiT, Imt it wus that no 
iTonum on a lonely farm was s»fi' urnid n bliu-k ]Miiiitliition, cvi-ii if 
■ (he had the means of iirtK-iiriiifi fuixl. Tticn, Ui^aiii, we hiul 
lleamed our leeson as regards tlic iiifii wlio Imd ff\ru tlicir i«rolt'. 
I They should not again be offered tlic altuniiitive of hn-akiiij; 
I Iheir oaths or being xiunished by their own iwoiilc. Tlie cafe fur 
I the formation of the campa must be admitted to lie foiiipleti- inid 
overwhelming. They were formed, tln-refi>re, by tlw (ioveriiracnt 
I at convenient centres, chiefly at I'litoria, Joliamiffbuvj,', Kni^crs- 
dorp, Middelburg, Potcliefstrooni, Hustenburg, Ileidelburg, 
Standerton, Pietersburg, Klerksdoqi, and A'olkarust in the Tran.s- 
Taal; Bloemfontein, Kroonatnd, liethulie, and Edenburg in the 
Orange Free State. 

Such camps &s refuges were no new things, for the British 
refugees from Johanneuburg lia\'e been living for over a year in 
precisely such places. As no political capital and no international 
aeatiment could be extracted from their sufferings, and aa they 
liave borne their troubles with dignity and restraint, we have 
beard little of the condition of their lives, which is in many ways 
oiore deplorable than that of the Boers. 

Having determined to form the camjjs, the authorities carried 
"lit the plan with great thoroughness. The sites seem to have 
been well chosen, and the arrangements in most cases all that 
*^Ould be wished. They were formed, however, at an unfortunate 
**ioment. Great strain had been placed upon our Commissariat by 
*te large army, over 200,000 men, who had to be supplied by 
't'hree tiny railways, which were continually cut. In January 
^901 De Wet made his invasion of Cape Colony, and the demand 
"npoE the lines was excessive. The extraordinary spectacle was 
presented at that time of the British straining every nerve to feed 
the women and children of the enemy, while that enemy was 
sniping -the engineers and derailing the tmins which were bringing 
up the food. 

The numbers of the inmates of the refugee camps increased 
rapidly from 20,000 at the end of the year 1900, np to more than 
100,000 at the end of 1901. Great efforts were made by the 
military authorities to accommodate the swelling tide of refugees, 
and no money was spared for that purpose. Early in the year 
1901 a painful impression was created in England by the report of 
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Miss Hobhouse, an English lady, who had visited the camps and 
criticised them unfavourably. The value of her report was dis- 
counted, however, by the fact that her political prejudices were 
known to be against the Government. Mr. Charles Hobhouse, 
a relation of hers, and a Eadical member of Parliament, has since 
then admitted that some of her statements will not bear examina- 
tion. With the best will in the world her conclusions would have 
been untrustworthy, since she could speak no Dutch, had no ex- 
perience of the Boer character, and knew nothing of the normal 
conditions of South African life. 

Her main contentions were that the diet was not sufficient, 
that there was little bedding, that the water-supply was short, 
that the sanitation was bad, that there was overcrowding, and 
that there was an excessive death-rate, especially among the 
children. 

As to diet, the list which she gives agrees roughly with that 
which is officially quoted as the daily allow^anoe at Irene Camp, 
near Pretoria, in July. It is as follows : 

Meat ^ lb. 



:<t 



Coffee . 
Flour . 

Sugar . 
Salt . 
To every chil 



2 oz. 
I lb. 
2oz. 



t oz. 



1 under six, a bottle of milk 



It must be confessed that the diet is a si)are one, and that i:is 
supplies become more plentiful it might well be increased. Tlie 
allowance may, however, be supplemented by purchase, and the^re 
is a considerable outside fund, largely subscribed by Brit i^/i 
people, which is used to make the scale more liberal. A sligflit 
difference was made at first between the diet of a family whicL 
had surrendered and of tliat the head of which was still in arms 
against us. A logical distinction may certainly be made, but in 
practice it was felt to be unchivalrous and harsh, so. it was 
speedily abandoned. 

As to the shortness of the water-supply, it is the curse of all 
South Africa, which alternately suffers from having too much 
water and too little. With artesian wells and better arrange- 
ments this difficulty is being overcome, but it has applied as 
strongly to our own camps as to those of the Boer refugees. 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion from all the camps 
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that the defectn in raiiitotion are iIh-.' in llii* liiibil* or t!!i'iiimnli'>', 
against which commsiidanto nnd diictor-i nrc i>«T]ii'tiinlly I'lylitiiii,'. 
Camp life without c-Ieanlinn'-' mnsi luidini- uiiliYi:i<'nic, 'I"ln> 
medical reports are tillwl witli iiisIiiiiiTs „{ i\„- ivdvini' diffinilly 

«liicli has iieen pxiwricii i in I'lit'urniiL; iUmmiiIiui' uimn t!.ii-i' 

nlio have been ncnistoiiifd to tlir ii!i-iilii!i- liliiTtv nl' tlu- Imnlv 
veldt. 

On the question of ovE'ivn)wdiii^'. tin- d,-iiijiinl f.ir tt-iits in 
South Africa has been cxrf'>sivf, mid it iiiiiy wtll Imvc tiixi-il all 
t!ie power of the ant liori tics to liml ;n'fiiriitiuidnliiiii lor tin- cii.wd:! 
of women and cldldri'ii. Tlic evil h:\n Im'cii ri'itntlicd simi- tlic 
time of Miss Kolihousi'V ri'^nnl. It U wrll kin>\vii tlmt tin- lU-rs 
in their normal life have im olijection to cnmdi'd loom^, and tliat 
tlip inmates of n fannhoiisi' iin- aci'iistiiiiird In cDnilitiiHis wliifh 
would be unendiiridile to iiii)j.t. Ti> ovitciiuviI it Inif is ]iyj,d>'iii- 
cally ahnost impossililc, fm- tin' tilirn>s]ihi'ii' of ii ti-nt. liimvviT 
crowded, will nuvcr bivoiiii- taimcii in thr sjinic ^cu.-^t' us n room. 

AH these thiiiRs uw of Imiiian cinilrivjiiifc, mid tlic antlioritie.^ 

«-pre doing their best to s.^t tlii'iii rifjiit. iis .Miss Holilioiisc hpivelf 

Bcknowledged. 'Tlicyuri', I i>i-li.'v,\ doiii.L; tlK'ir liest witli very 

'iiMited tneanB,' said she, iiiiil in so sayiiijr rcdiiccil her whole 

^pjwrt to nothing. For if tlu'y arc ri'iilly doinj; their bi'st. then 

*hat more con Ih' said 'f The only alternative is the breakiiiff up 

"f the camptf and the diiii>err:al of tlie women. But in that case 

"■*Xr. Stead la waitinf; for us witli some 'IJlood and HeU'broad- 

^Vieet to tell ii.s of the terrible fatp of those women ni>on the veldt. 

•tt must be one or the other. Of the two I prefer jMiss Hobhouse 

^nd the definite grievances which she re^xirts, to the infinite 

HMssibilitieB of Mr. Stead, As to the sugrrestion that this 

enormous crowd of women and children Fihould be quartered ujion 

their kinsmen in the Colony, it is beyond all argument. Tliere 

haw been no offer of such wholesale hospitality nor have we any 

means for enforcing it. 

But then we come to tlie great and piteous tragedy of the 
refugee camps, tlie mortality, and especially the mortaUty among 
the children. That is deplorable — more deitlorable even than tho 
infant mortality in Mafeking, Ijidysmith, and Kimberley. But is it 
avoidable? Oris it one of those misfortunes, like that enteric out- 
break which swept away so many British soldiers, which is beyond 
our present sanitary science and can only be endured with sad resig- 
nation ? The nature of the disease which is mainly responsible for 
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the high mortality shows that it has no direct connection with the / 
sanitary conditions of the camps, or with anything which it was in 
our power to alter. Had the deaths come from some filth-disease, ■ 
such as typhus fever, or even from enteric or diphtheria, the ": 
sanitation of the camps might be held responsible. But it is to 
a severe form of measles that the high mortality is due. Apart 
from that the record of the camps would have been a very fair : 
one. Now measles when once introduced among children runs 
through a community without any regard to diet or conditions of . 
life. The only possible hope is the segregation of the sufferer. To 
obtain this early quarantine the co-operation of the parent is needed : i 
but in the case in point the Boer mothers, with a natural instinct, 
preferred to cling to the children and to make it difl&cult for 
the medical men to remove them in the first stages of the disease. 
The result was a rapid spread of the epidemic, which was the more 
fatal as many of the sufferers were in low health owing to the 
privations unavoidably endured in the journey from their own 
homes to the camps. Not only was the spread of the disease 
assisted by the mother, but in her mistaken zeal she frequently 
used remedies which were as fatal as the disease. Children died 
of arsenical-poisoning, having been covered from head to foot wdtli 
green paint ; and others of opium-poisoning, having quack drugs 
which contain laudanum administered to them. ' In Potchefstrooirx 
as at Irene,' says Dr. Kendal Franks, * the death-rate is attributabl ^^ 
not so much to the severity of the epidemic as to the ignorance, 
perverseness, and dirty habits of the parents themselves.' B^uifc 
whatever the immediate cause the death of these numeroTjs 
children lies heavy, not upon the conscience, but upon the heart of 
our nation. It is some mitigation to know that the death-rata 
among children is normally quite remarkably high in Sovith 
Africa, and that the rate in the camps was frequently not higher 
than that of the towns near which the camp was situated. . j 

Be this as it may, we cannot deny that the cause of the out- ' 
break of measles was the collection of the women and children by - 
us into the camps. But why were they collected into camps? j 
Because they could not be left on the veldt. And why could they ; 
not be left on the veldt ? Because we had destroyed the means 
of subsistence. And why had we destroyed the means of subsist- 
ence ? To limit the operations of the mobile bands of guerillas. 
At the end of every tragedy we are forced back to the common 
origin of all of them, and made to understand that the nation 
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nliicli obsitinately perse verrs in n u-f!i*>s ;:m'rilhi war iiri'iian*- 

Iniich trouble for its enemy, but ul)sulnt(* ruin (nr it^i-lf. 

I We have pushed our huiuauity iu tliis mail it of tin' n riii;r« < 

1 10 far that ve hare lookcMl after our (*u(*mi(*s far lH'tt<*r iliau niir 

i friends. I recoja^^se that thi» two cax's arr not ou all fuiu-. -iini' 

I the Boers are compelled to lx» in camjis an<l tlic loya!i>t n'fumM's 

I are not. But the fact n*mains that tlio loyali>t> nrf in tain]»>. 

I through no &ult of tlieir own. and that th(>ir ciHidition i'<i a \V(>:-<4' 

I one than that of our enemies. At Kast Fiondon, for i'xaiu]i]t\ thrr»* 

I are two refugee camps, Boer and Britisii. Th«» foruMT has :>.">(». 

I the latter 420 inhabitants. Tlie fomuT ar(» by far th«» lu'ttrr i\'d, 

I clad, and housed, with a hosintal, a school, and n washhonsc all of 

I which are wanting in the British cnnij). At Port Klizalw'th I hen' 

I is a Boer camp. A Dutch deimtatiou came with .'>()/. to cxpriid 

I in impro\'ing their condition, but rctunK'cl without si)cn(lin«j^ ih" 

I money as nothing was needed. The Bo(»r r<»fnt(ees and the 

I British are catered for by th(» same man at Port Elizabeth. He 

I is allowed 15d. per head for tlie Bo<*rs ])er day, and Hd. fur IIm* 

I British. These are tlu* * Methods of Barbarism.' 

I I shall now take, a few o[>inions of the cajnps from Ihitish 

sources and from Boer. I liave only seen one British witness who 

^as in sympathy witli Miss Hobhouse, and that is a lady (nanu* 

^ot mentioned) who is quoted in the ajipendix of Mr. MetlmenV 

*I^eace or War.' She takes much the same view, insisting mainly 

^pon the insufficient diet, tlie want of fuel and of bed-clothing, 

■'^gainst these two ladies I shall very shortly and in condensed 

^rm cite a few witnesses from both sides. 

Mr. Seaton, of Johannesburg (Secretary of the Congregational 
vJhurch and of the burgher camp), says : * The reports you send 
^ake our blood boil. They are frightfully exaggerated, and in 
^any instances not only misleading but untrue. ... A more 
healthy spot it would be difficult to find, . . . There is no over- 
crowding. 

' Some weeks ago there was an epidemic of measles in camp 
of a very severe type, and naturally there were many deaths 
among the children. The doctor and nurses worked to the very 
utmost, and I am pleased to say the epidemic is stamped out. 
No doubt this is what caused the talk by the pro-Boers in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere, but it is one of those epidemics 
which could not be prevented among the class of people we have 
]iere. They ]iad absolutely no regard for sanitary ponveniences. 
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and the officials had the greatest difficulty in enforcing the most 
ordinary rules ^of cleanliness. Another difficulty we had was to 
get them to bring their children when sick into the hospital, 
where there is every convenience. They prefer to disobey the 
doctor and trj' the old women's remedies, wliich, as you know, are 
very plentiful among such people. The doctor has had a most 
trying position, and has worked like a slave. Nearly all the 
deaths have been from measles. We are having a fairly mild 
winter. AboiS^hree months ago it was bitterly cold, but they 
are used to outdoor life, and this is no worse than they have 
always been used to. The tents are all military tents, and there 
is no sign of leakage. I know they all want tents when they 
come here, if it is possible to get them. On the whole, the 
inmates are contented, and the children are paiiicularly happy. 
They skip and play about from mom till eve.' 

The Eev. E. Eogers (Wesleyan minister) writes : 

* What is the use of persons ignorant of the life and customs of 
the Boers coming to investigate these burgher camps ? I have 
seen, and do not hesitate to say, that most of them are better 
housed, better clothed, and better fed than in their own homes 
of wattle and daub, and mud floors.' 

Mr. Howe of the Camp Soldiers' Homes says : 
' We do not pass judgment ; we only state facts. 

* When the first concentration camp was formed w-e were 
on the spot, and also saw others spring up. We admit that there 
has been suffering, but we solemnly affirm that the officers in 
cl large of the several camps known to us were only too anxious to j 
make the helpless people as comfortable as possible. We have * 
seen the huge cases and bales of comforts for the inmates, and 
know that, in order to expedite the despatch of these things, mili- 
tary stores and ordnance have been kept back.' 

The Eev. E. B. Douglas (Presbyterian minister) writes : 
' I am glad to see that you are not giving credence to the tales 
of brutality and cruelty which are being freely circulated by dis- 
loyal agitators about the treatment of the Boer refugees. But 
que point on which you ask for more information is worth being 
noticed — the difference of treatment between families of those on 
commando and others. I am in a position to state that the whole 
difference made amounted to two ounces of coffee and four ounces 
of sugar per week, and that even this distinction totally disappeared 
by the middle of March. As a set-off to this, the local Putcb 
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Wmitte^, in distributiug some eixty casea.nfclotltiDg, &c., sent 
at by the cliaritable, refused to pive any Ijtip (o the families of 
ome who were not on commando, on tiic .^r^und that these 
rticles were for the henefit of tliose who were fighting for their 
ountry.' -,'■-; 

Mrs. Gauntiett, of JohantieKburp, writes: 

' I liave read certain statements you sent mo frOm" Euff'ish 
ajiers on cruelty to ii(iei refugee fainilieri. I am aniaz^ at-fhe 
liquity of men who ciriiilate such lie-;, and the credulity of.rfiflKf 
ho l>elieve theiu. Theoinnion of (.ferraans, French, America^* 
nd even many Dutch, hei-e on the sjiot, is that the leniency ahd;V 
mazing liberality of the Goveniinent to their foes is prolonginfr'.' 
iie war. A Dutch girl in the Pretoria Camp declared to the 
urijc that for seven months they had not been able to get such 
oo(l food as wa.-* given them by the British.' 

Jlr. yontar. Secretary of the Pretoria Camp, writes : 

'The lioer women and children get as much food as they 
efjuire, and lune all sorts of medical comforts, such aa beef-tea, 
xtracts of meat, jellies, brandy and wine, and the advantage of 
uUy qualified attendants. Not only are their absolute require- 
nents provided for, hut even their " fads " are considered.' 

Jlr. ycholtz, Insi>ector of Camiw for the Transvaal, reports : 

' Many of the children, when tliey first arrived at the campj 
were little better than skin and bone, and, being in no emaciated 
a condition, it was not surprising that, when they did catch 
ffleadea, they could not cope with the disease. Many of the 
*omen would not ojien their tents to tidmit fresh air, and, instead 
°f giving the children the prosier medicines supplied by the mili- 
'aiy, preferred to give them home i-emedies. The mothers would 
"ot sponge the children, and the greatest difficulty was experi- 
enced in inducing them to send the patients to hospital. The 
^Use of the high death-rate among children from measles is due 
■o the fact that the women let their children out as soon as the 
Measles rash baa subsided. Pneumonia and hronchitis naturally 
'Upervene. Another cause is that the mothers jjersist in giving 
■heir children meat ' and other indigestible foods, even when the 
doctors strictly prohibit it, dysentery resulting as a matter of 
^nrse. In other respects the health of the camp is good, there 
'^eing only one case of typhoid out of 5,000 residents in camp.' 

Here is light on the Krugersdorp Camp : 

' JoHASNEscuita, July 31st. — (Renter's Special Service.) — Com- 
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mandant Alberts, Qomfeanding the Boers near Krugersdorp, has ■ 
sent a letter to» the;, officer commanding the British forces at i 
Krugersdorp, ^statiug that as he has with him on commando 1 
several familiQ^. whose male relatives have recently surrendered, s 
he wishes ^ Jtnow if he will receive these families, as they would ' 
like to ;^ Ho Krugersdorp. The officer replied that he would 
be pfeas^* to receive them, and they are expected to arrive 
• to-iteiy. /•• ] 

,^*'/Vhis action on the part of the Boers clearly shows that the j 
•fejnilies themselves have no longer any objection to the Refugee 
% 'Gamps, where everj^thing is done to promote their comfort, or any < 
'.•//disinclination to being placed imder our care and protection.' 
•^ * From Renter's agent at Springfontein : 

*I to-day visited the Boer Refugee Camp here, containing 
2,700 inmates. The camp is splendidly situated, and well laid 
out. I spoke to several refugees, and met with no complaint, 
all being satisfied with the treatment received. The hospital 
arrangements are excellent, and there is very little sickness in 
the camp.' 

From Mr. Celliers, Dutch Minister from Aberdeen, Cape 
Colony, sent to inspect the Port Elizabeth Refugee Camp : 

*He was writing this to show that the British Government 
were doing everything in their power to help the exiles, and to 
show that, although these exiles' relatives and friends were still 
in the field, yet the powers were merciful and kind to the exiles, 
showing them no enmity, for which they felt grateful. He wished* 
the people to understand that he was at liberty to speak to them 
privately, and that he had a fair opportunity to hear any com- 
plaints, if there were any to be made. Mr. Hess allowed him to 
go round, placing full confidence in him, and he felt satisfied that 
if there had been anything wrong he should have heard of it. It 
had been his opinion all along that the Military, in sending these 
exiles down there, had done so for their own safety and advantage ; 
and that it had preserved them, and been a blessing in disguise, 
which would be acknowledged by all in time to come.' 

Major Harold Sykes' (2nd Dragoons) evidence is reported as 
follows : 

He arranged the first of the Refugee Concentrated Camps, 
and when he left he had a camp of about six thousand women and 
children under his care. All charges of cruelty and inhumanity 
were vile and calumniousi falsehoods. Nay, worse, they were 




ible, despicable ooncoi'tiimK. ])<ith hoiiicu nii<l i-l>il<lr<'ii 
better off, the ^oat hiilW uf flii-iTi, timii i'vit tln-y wi-rf in 
T lives. The only thiiifj a|i|irniii-1iiiit; i-riii-lty to Ihiin vn» 
the sutborttied JtixiRtrMl iijoii cli-iiiiliiK'sit iiiiil )>i'ii]H'r iilliiilii'ii 
Mnitai; regulationc, wliit-h llic iivi-iiiyi- Hht, ln-ini; a i-Ihiuhit 
to, utterly disliked. He hml xrcn nil the workiii^'N uf IIu-hi- i'iitii|is. 
He could give nu unquahfiHl ileiiiiil to nil llir viliiiiiiiniH ii1li';;ii- 
tions that had recently been made in imblic nn-rtitiK luiil in llio 
House of Commons. 

Under date Xoveniber 1, an offii-cr of Ihc Kriwinwlail riiiii]i 
«Tites : 

'"We have cricket, tennis, and cnxini't for thi-iii, timl tln'V urn 
all jolly weil_ treated. Besides otber Hniiineiiii'iilH. Iliey liim- n 
band twice a week, and the other (lay tliey K"^ "P " i''>nci-il.' 

This ia what Mr. Stead cail-i ' doiny to deatli hy sliiw (.ndiri' 
all the women and children whom we have jienned lieliiiid tin* 
barbed wire of otir prison camps,' Can a can»e Ik' a mHiiiil ono 
which is pleaded in such terms ! 
Now for some Boer voices. 
Commandant Alberts writes : 

' Major Walter, Boksburg. — liononred Sir, — I mnst cxprcsji 
to you and the other officers of Boksburg my heartfelt thanks for . 
the great kindness shown towards my wife, and at the same time 
'or the message, and I hope that this kindness may some time bo 
''epaid to you. 

' May you and T be spared to have a personal meeting. 
' I have the honour to be your honour's servant, 

' (Signed) H. ALBERTa, Commandant.' 

A Dutch minister writes to Captain Smowden, O.C. of Boer 
Camp, Johannesburg : — ' Sir, — I am directed by the Committee of 
the Dutch Beformed Churches here to convey to you the apprecia- 
tion of the Committee for the kindly interest and s3Tnpathy 
shown by you to the women and children under your charge.' 

One hundred male refugee Boers in the camp at Kroonstad 
sign the following sentiment : 

' We also wish to tender Your Excellency our heartiest thanks 
for the interest you take in the education of our youth, and we 
trust you will succeed in your endeaA'ours, and that the growing- 
up generation will be taught to be God-fearing, honest, and 
Jofal citiaens under the British flag. We regret, howeverj to 
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state that, notwithstanding the highly appreciated efiforts of out ! 
worthy superintendent and doctors, still so many cases of sickness 
and deaths occur daily in this camp, still we hope and trust 
Your Excellency will do all in your power for the health in this 
camp. 

'We trust that the efforts of our worthy superintendeiat 
towards promoting our welfare under trying circumstances will j 
be appreciated by Your Excellency. We are happy to state | 
that the spirit of loyalty is daily increasing in this camp, and ] 
that the majority of the male refugees have taken the oath of 
allegiance.' 

jVIr. Dudley Keys, a surrendered burgher, writes to his I 
brother : 

' I have been in camp now for more than seven months — a 
sufficient time, you will allow, for reflection — and the immu- 
tability of the life provides ample scope for indulgence in that 
direction. How we long for the settlement you cannot imagine, 
nor can you imagine with what disgust and impatience we regard 
every endeavour on the part of the pro-Boers, as they are called, 
to divert the natural and inevitable course of things. You will 
not be surprised at hearing this from a one-time Dutch Re- 
publican when you take into consideration that all of us who have 
smTendered are fully aware of the fact that we were the aggressors, 
and that om* statesmen are to blame for our present predicament. 
A large number of Boers, of course, will never come to view the 
matter in this light. That, of course, is not the result of thought 
and reflection, but utter and total ignorance. When Miss 
Hobhouse was here I frequently saw her priming herself or being 
primed. Some of our women would tell her anything for a dress 
or a pair of boots. If she knew our countrymen and womien as 
well as we know them, her story would have been a short one. 
Now the home Grovernment are despatching this commission. 
Well, when they see the women and children in camp they will 
naturally feel sorry for them. Who would not ? But if they 
only remember that this is war and not a picnic, they will satisfy 
the people in England on their return that all we want is peace, 
and plenty of it,' 

He adds : 

* In spite of the lack of gratitude shown by our people, the 
authorities continue to make improvements and to lessen the 
hardshi})$!>i That this entails enormous expenditUl^ fi^u wiU 0f# ' 
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iby the Btati0tk-B freifucutly jmblislii'd iu tlip KiirIIsIi {miK-rs. 
E Wten I hear our i»eopIf t,Tnniblt'. i uftfii uoiidi-r how tliej- would 
I have treated the firitUher.s if tlii' iRiKitiiwiM wi-re ri-verseJ, niul 
I I am bound to aoknowtedgv thut it Mould not coiiiiiure favourably 
I with the treatment we rec'eixc.' 

A Boer woman, writing; fi-oiu Pictfiiuaritzburg, siiys : 

' Those wiio comiilain of aiiythiufr umiil lie, fur we are in ^uoil 
cireumstauces.' 

In a second letter mIic says : 

' I can make no coinpluiul iit. all.' 

Sirs, Bliguant, writing from tht- Port Elizabeth Kefii<;i'0 Camp, 
saya: 

' If we liad to ooriiiilaiu it would Iw false comjilaint, nnd all 
the storied about ill-treatiiionl aic untrue as far as 1 can find nut.' 
Among the women taretl for in thi^i lanip was one from Ja^^i-rs- 
fontein, who boacted — and with truth — that she had shot two 
unarmed British soldiers with a revoher. 

Such is some of the evidence to be pla(;ed against Miss 
Kobhouse's report, and that of the imnamed lady in Pretoria. 
In justice it mnst be acknowledged that some eanips may liave 
been more open to criticism than others, and that (as we should 
expect) they became more perfect with time. But I cannot 
believe that any imjiartial mind can I'cad the evidence without 
seeing that the British Government was doing its best under 
difficult circumstances to carry out the most humane plan 
possible, and tliat any other nuist involve consequences fram 
which a civilised nation must shrink, 

Towai-ds the end of 1901 an attempt was niade to lessen tliR 
mortality in the camps by bringing thein down to the sea-coast. 
The problem was complicated by the fact that many of the refugees 
were averse from lea\'ing their own country, and had com.e in upon 
a promise that they would not be asked to do so. Those who would 
were moved down, and the camps at East Jvondon, Port Elizabeth, 
tmd 5Ierebank, near Durban, largely increased. ' No expense must 
be allowed to stand in the way,' said Mr. Chamberlain in an official 
message. In Blue Book (Cd. 853) we find Lord Milner and the 
Colonial Secretary discussing every means by which the mortality 
might be lessened and the comfort of the camps increased. 

It is worthy of record that the portrait of an emaciated child 
has been circulated upon the Continent and in America as a proof 
positive of the horrors of tlie concentration system. It is only 
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too probable that there are many emaciated children in the camps^ 
for they usually arrive in that condition. This particular portrait 
howevier was, as I am credibly informed, taken by the British 
authorities on the occasion of the criminal trial of the mother for 
the ill-usage of the child. The incident is characteristic of the 
unscrupulous tactics which have been used from the beginning 
to poison the mind of the world against Great Britain. 
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THE UlttTIStl SoLDlEil IV f<Utril AFHICA 

WbE5 Lord Roberts desired to sum aptlu'i-linra(.teroftlie pokliprs 
nbom he had led, he declared that they had behaved like gentle- 
men. I believe that statement to be uo exaggeration, aud I think 
that when the bitter animosities of warfare have subsided, it will 
i)e acknowledged by the Boer:- themselves that it is true. They 
liave had sonae uusavouryywork to do — for guerilla warfai-e brings 
much in its train which is hateful — but officers and men hare 
ameliorated and sioftened the as|)erities of warfare wherever it 
lias been possible to do bo. Their oharafter has been most foully 
ittaek^d by politiciiins at home, aod by the ignor.iat or malevolent 
abroad. I*t us examine the evidence. 

There were many military attaches present with our Army, 
Have any of them rejiorted against the discipline of our soldiers ? 
So far as their reports are known, nothing of the sort has been 
alleged. Captain yiocum, the American representative, writes from 
Bloemfontein : 

'The British have been too merciful, and I believe, had a 
more rigorouB course been adopted when the Army first entered 
thia capital and the enemy thoroughly stamijeded, the war would 
have been materially shortened.' 

The French militaxy attache said : ' What I admire most in 
this camjjaign is the conduct of your soldiers. Here they are 
trekking and fighting daily in an uninteresting country, scorched 
by day, cold by night, without drink, without women. Any other 
soldiers in Europe would have mutinied long ago.' 

There were several foreign war-correspondents with our array. 
Of these the only Frenchman, M, Carrdre of the ' Matin ' was an 
ardent pro-Boer. Read his book, 'En pleine Epopee.' He is 
bitter against our policy and oar politicians. His eyes are very 
keenly open for flaws in our Army. But from cover to cover he has 
Bothiog but praise for the devoted Tommy and hie chivalrous officer. 
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Three American correspondents were there — there may have 
been more, but three I knew. These were Messrs. Julian Ralph, 
James Barnes, and Unger. The first two were much impressed 
by the humanity and discipline of the British troops, though INIr. 
Ealph was, I believe, like Captain Slocum, of the opinion that it 
was occasionally pushed too far. Mr. Unger's published impres- 
sions of the war confirm the same idea. 

Here, then, is practical unanimity among all the impaiiial 
witnesses. On the opinions of our own correspondents I will not 
dwell. I have the advantage of knowing nearly all of them, and 
though among them are several gentlemen who have a chivalrous 
and idealistic sympathy for the Boers, I cannot recollect that I 
have ever o^ce heard one of them record a single instance where 
they had been shocked by the conduct of a soldier. 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to add mj- own testimony. I 
went to South Africa with great sympathy for the individual 
Boer, and with a belief that I should find soldiers in the field very 
different from soldiers in peace. I was three months in Bloem- 
fontein when there were from ten to thirty thousand men encamped 
round the town. During that time I only once saw a man drunk. 
I never saw a man drunk during the short time that I was in 
Pretoria and Johannesburg. I once heard of a soldier striking a 
Boer. It was because the man had refused to raise his hat at the 
burial of the soldier's coniiade. I not only never saw any outrage, 
but in many confidential talks with officers I never heard of one. 
I saw twenty Boer jn'isoners within R\e minutes of their capture. 
The soldiers were giN^ng them cigarettes. Only two assaults on 
women came to my ears while I was in Africa. In each case the 
culprit was a Kaffir, and the deed was promptly avenged by the 
British Army. 

Miss Hobhouse has mixed with a great number of refngeor:. 
many of whom are naturally very bitter against us. She is not 
reticent as to the tales which they told her. Not one of them all 
has a story of outrage. One woman, she says, was kicked by a 
drunken soldier, for which, she adds, he was punished. 

An inmate of the Springfonjtein Eefugee Camp, Mr. Maltman, of 
Philippolis, writes : ' All the Boer women here speak in the highest 
terms of the treatment they have received at the hands of soldiers.' 
' Here is the testimony of a burgher's wife, Mrs. Van Niekirk : 

' Will you kindly allow me to give my testimony to the kindly 
treatment of the Dutch women and children by the British troops ? 






THE BRITISH SOLDIER L\ SOUTH AFRICA lOD 

Ai the wife of a Trans\nal burglirr, I liave lived in Kruprsdorp 
Bince 1697, until three weeks a^. The tuun waa taken in Juno 
last, and since then there lins alnnypi hct-ii a fairly large force of 
men in, or quite near it ; indewl, on several occasions the numbers 
have amounted to ten thousand, or iiiori-, and hiive t»fen of many 
dklierpnt regiments, Euglixli, Scotili, Irish, uiul Colonial. 

' At such timeK the wtrei'ts and the ffw choiis o]H'n were tlironf^ed 
witli soldiers, while, even wlirn the town ua.-; »]uietest, there were 
always numbers of them ahout. Thr women were at first iifniid, 
hut they very soon dlseovercd that llu-y could niovealiout us finely 
as in ordinary times, without fcjir of any aunoyauce. DurinL; the 
whole six months I never siiw or lu'iud of a single instance where 
a woman was treated with the sligli(csttliiires|wt-t ; the beariuif of 
both ofEcei-R and nn-n was invariably ilcrcrential to all women, and 
kindly to cliildri'u. 

' IjBst July a detaehnient of (loiilon Highlanders was camped 
on the veldt for a week in front of my house, which stands almost 
alone on the outt;kirts of the towu. My hiislKind wasawaj- during 
the time, and I was alone with my young ehildreu. The nearest 
camp-fires were not a dozen yards from my gate, yet 1 never 
experienced the least aim()yaiice, nor missed from my ground even 
so much as a stiek of wood. 

' I could multiply iustances, but after this little need he said ; 
if I had not seen it I could not have believed that a victorious 
army would behave with such humanity and consideration in the 
territory of a people even then in arms against them ; and if they 
behave so in Krugersdor^) — a place mind you, where during the 
last six months their doings could not bo oiiculy criticised — is 
it likely that their conduct in other places will he so entirely 
different ? — I am, &c.' 

This is the testimony of a woman. Here it is from a man's 
point of view — an old burgher who had very special opportunities 
for studying the conduct of British troops : 

'Allow me to state here, once for all, that throughout the 
entire war ail the English officers — and a great many of all ranks 
came to see us — treated us with tlie greatest kindness and 
courtesy. They knew, too, that I was a burgher, and that I had 
several sons who were doing their duty in fighting for the inde- 
pendence of our country. 

'I return once more to the condhcl of "Totntnj' Atkins." 
We mm uumberH of eonvoysi KOmn of which fre^". tnol-e thnH 
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sixteen kilometres long, bringing a great many Boer prisoners 
and their families to Pretoria. Tommy was everywliere, watch- 
ing the wagons, marching without a word in clouds of dust, 
frequently in mud to the ankle, never rough towards women or 
children, as has been so often repeated. We have heard the 
contrary stated by our tried friends and by our own cliildren. 

* During halts, Tommy was the best and readiest creature 
imaginable ; he got the water boiled, laid himself out to attend to 
the children in a thousand ways, and comforted the broken- 
hearted mothers. His hand was ready with help for every 
invalid. At our farm he helped of his own free will in saving a 
drowning beast, or in removing a fat pig that had been killed, 
sometimes even in rounding-in cattle that had strayed out of 
bounds, and so on, giving help in a thousand ways. For all that 
he wanted no reward. Ee wards he refused altogether simply 
because it was good-feeling which made him do these things. 

* Sir, these are indisputable facts, which I have repeated as 
accurately as I could, leaving your readers to draw their own 
conclusions. 

* Old Burgher of the Tra>^svaal. 

* Rustenburg, Transvaal : July 1901.' 

A long and curious letter appears in the ' Suisse Liberale ' 
from a young Swiss who spent the whole time of the war upon a 
farm in the Thabanchu district of the Orange Free State. It is 
very impartial in its judgments, and remarks, among other things 
—talking of the life of the local garrison : 

' They make frequent visits, send out invitations, and organise 
picnics. In the town they get up charity concerts, balls, sports, 
and horse-races. It is a curious thing that the English, even 
when they are at war, cannot live without their usual sports, and 
the conquered do not show the slightest repugnance to joining 
the victors in their games or to mixing in society with them.' 

Is this consistent with stories of military brutality ? It 
appears to be a very modified hell which is loose in that portion 
of Africa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osbom Howe were the directors of the Camp 
Soldiers' Homes in South Africa. They have seen as much of 
the army in South Africa as most people, and have looked at it 
with critical eyes. Here are some of their conclusions : 

* Neither we nor our staff", scattered between De Aar and 
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■PTfioria, have ever licnnl of a pinnln rnsp of nutmgc or ill- 
■beatment. One and all iiidi^inntly tipnkil l]ii>iiri-iisHtiiiiis.i;;iuiisk 
Moreoldieni, and liave given us many iiistnmis of jjicnt kiniliitss 
Bihown by the troops tnwanls licl]ili'ss wniiicii nnil cliililicii, 
I ' We oarselves mv nothing which we touki nut tell to a 
I gathering of schoolgirls. 

■ 'When living in the Oratigo River Colony nc were in tKc 

■ midst of the farm-humin^ district, niid witiH'SM'd Jxird Iiolicit>'s 
1 efforts to spare the ]iPopl« suffering hy issuing wnriiiug priHlaiiin- 
A tioDS. We Faw how the officers waitfd till the fanners had liad 
I time to digest these repeated warnings, and then with wluit 

■ reluctance both officers and men went to i-avrj- out the worlc of 
I destruction, but we never heard of a ease where there had not 

■ first l>een Bome overt act on the part of tlio enemy. 

I 'A story of reported outrage at a Dutch misj^ion-house in the 
F elums of a large town was found after pcT.'ounl investigation to 
have been anything but an outrage as the result proved. The. 
I young soldiers who entered the house when the door was opened 
in answer i6 their knock, withdrew after they had discovered that 
the ladies who occupied the hou.'^e were missionaries, nor hiid 
anythiDg been removed or injured. But the garbled storj', with 
its misuse of the word " outrage," reached a district in Cape 
Colony where it did no little mischief in fanning the flames of 
animoBity and rebellion. Thus the reported " outrage " was not 
even a common assault. 

' It may be said that our love for the soldiers has warped our 
judgment. We would say we love God, and we love truth more 
than the honour of onr soldiers. If there was another side we 
ehould not hide it.' 

So much for the general facts. But it is notoriously difficult 
to prove a negative. I^et us turn then to particular instances 
which have been raked together, and see what can he made of 
them. One of them occurred early in the war, when it was stated 
that there had been two assaults upon women in Northern Natal. 
Here are the lies duly nailed to the counter. 

The Vicar of Dundee, Colony of Natal, on being requested by 
the Bishop of Natal to inquire into the truth of a statement that 
four women of a femily near Dundee, named Bester, were out- 
raged l^ English soldiers, reported that he had had an interview 
with the father-in-law of Bester, Jacobus JIaritz, who is one of 
the most influential farmers in the dititrict. Maritz said to him i 
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* Well, Mr. Bailey, you do right in coming to me, for out 
family (Mrg. Bester is his daughter) is the only family of Bestei 
in the district, and you can say from me, that the story is nothing 
but a pack of lies.* 

The other case, alleged at Dundee, furnished no names. The 
only thing specified was that one of the men was in the uniform 
of a Highlander. The Vicar replies to this : * As you are aware, nc 
Highland regiment has been stationed at Dundee during the war. 

The weapons of slander were blunted by the fact that aboul 
May 1900 the Transvaal Government, wishing to allay the fears 
of the women in the farms, published an announcement in th( 
' Volksstem ' advising every burgher to leave his family u\)OTi the 
farms as the enemy were treating Women and children with the 
utmost consideration and respect. We know that both President 
Krliger and General Botha acted up to this advice by leaving 
their own wives under our protection while they carried on tlieij 
campaign against us. At the very instant that Kruger was 
falsely stating at Marseilles that we were making war on womeii 
and children, his own infirm wife was being so sedulously guardec 
by British soldiers that the passer-by was not even allowed t( 
stare curiously at the windows or to photograph the house. 

There was a lull in the campaign of calumny whicli wa 
made up for by the whole-heaiied efibrt of M. van Broekhuizei 
This man was a minister in Pretoria, and, like most of the Dutc 
ministers, a red-hot politician. Having given his parole \ 
restrain his sentiments, he was found to be still preachir 
inflammatory political sermons ; so he was advised to leave, ai 
given a passage gratis to Europe. He signalised his arrival 
an article printed in the * Independence Beige,' declaring amo 
other statements that 30 per cent, of the Boer women had be 
ruined by the British troops. Such a statement from such 
source raised a feeling of horror in Europe, and one of d( 
anger and incredulity on the side of those who knew the Brit 
Army. The letter was forwarded to Pretoria for investigati 
and elicited the following unofficial comments from ]M. C 
stan^on, the former Swiss Consul in that city, who had b 
present during tlie whole Britisli occupation : 

* I am more than astonished, I am disgusted, tliat a Lausa 
paper should print such abominable and filthy lies. 

' The whole article from the beginniug to th(* end \^ not! 
but A pack of liesj and the writeri » minister of th*^ (lospeh o 
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ou<;iit to knuw liflii'i- lii;iii to ijcrjiit'i- liitiist')! luid liis ntliic 
Sn thp wav lie doe.J. 

I h;ive livpil for tin- last fi;:liti('ii yi-iirs in or itruiiml I'li'toriii, 
and know almost f\ciy ISm-i fiiiiiily in tin- iIi>hii-L Thi- twii 
names mentiomd !iy ISriK'klmi^i'Ti of woitii'ii iissjiulti'd hy tin- 
trooiw are (inite unkiiou-it to iiii-. anil an- ort;uiily not Kiior 
names. 

Ever Kinte tlie Piitiy nf |lu' tiiMHis in tlic Tnuipvaal. I have 
tra\-elled constantly llirmiirli liiv wIioIp i.l' I'ri-toriii district mid 
part of tlie Water Ijit;;. 1 lum- ofli-ii ],ut iiput liui-i liunvis tin- 
tbe iii£;lit. and >to|i|i«'d at nil liDiiser; nil my nxid on my liutiinpss. 
Id most of tliPse Iioum'^ tlie men Wfiv away tiyhliiit; iif^jjiinst the 
British; wonitu and chikb'cn aionrwciv to lie t'umid on the farms. 
\owhere and in no instance luive 1 linird a >!ii,i,de woiil of oun- 
plaint againot the troops ; lit-reaui) tlicrf a feu'fout:^ wen- laicising 
and fencing jjoles pulleii onl iiir liicwoofl ; but tliis tnu only Ik- 
expected from troo[ia on the mart-li. Un the other liuud, the, 
women could not j-av enough in imMSP of the soldiiTs. iUid ihi-ir 
behaviour towai-da tlieir m-x, Wln^never a ciimp wa^! establisbt'd 
close to the hoincsti-ad. the ottiiers have always hiul t; jiiiket plai-ed 
round the house for the objivt of preventing all ijilferiug. and the 
women, rich or [kxh-, liave f\erywhei-e lieen treated as ladies. 

'Why the Boer Women were wi unanimous in their praises U 
"because tbeywere far from exjieetin^ sHeb tieatment at the hands 
of the victors. 

' Our to^in is divid<-d into wani--. and every woman and child 
has been fed whenever they were without support, and iu one wani 
*e have actually live hundred of t hese receivin;.' rations from tlie 
British (loveiumeiit, altbou-ib in mi.st eases Ihe men are still 
fighting. In the towns the iM'haviour of the trtiops has l»een 
admirable, all umteens have liceii ■■hKtul. and hi the lii>t six 
Months I have only seeii two eases of druiikenneiys among-t 
*'diera. 

' We are quite a little Swiss colony here, and I don't know one 
"* my countrj'men who would rot endorse every word of inj 
**»tement. 

'Many may ha-e sjnnpathies with the Boers, Init in all justice 
'i&y will always give cmiit to the British troo[)S and their officers 
*** the hiunane way this war is earned on, and for tbe splendid 
-*ay in which Tommy Atkins behaves himself.' 

With this was printe'd in the '(razette de Laufatinc,' which 
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instituted the inquiry, a letter from Mr. Gray, Presbyterian 
minister in Pretoria, which says : 

'A few days ago I received an extract from your issue of 
November 17 last entitled *' La Civilisation Anglaise en Afrlque." 
It consisted mainly of a letter over the signature of H. D. van 
Broekhuizen (not Broesehuizen as printed), Boer pastor of Pretoria. 
Allow me, sir, to assure you that the wholesale statements with 
regard to the atrocities of British soldiers contained in that letter 
are a tissue of falsehoods, and constitute an unfounded calumny 
which it would be difficult to parallel in the annals of warfare. 
It is difficult to conceive the motives that actuate the writer, but 
that they have been violent enough to make him absolutely reck- 
less as to facts, is evident. 

* When I got the article from your paper I immediately went 
out to make inquiry as to what possible foundation there was for 
the charges hurled so wildly at the British soldier. Having lived 
in Pretoria for the last eleven years I am acquainted with many of 
the local Boers. Those of them \Yhom I questioned assured me 
that they had never known a case in which British soldiers had 
outraged a woman. One case was rumoured, but had never been 
substantiated, and was regarded as very doubtful. Let it be 
granted that some solitary cases of rudeness may have occurred, 
that would not be surprising under the circumstances. Still it 
would not furnish a ground for the libelling of a whole army. 
The astonishing fact is, however, that in this country one only 
hears of the surprise everywhere felt that the British soldier has 
been so self-restrained and deferential towards women.' 

To this M. van Broekhuizen's feeble reply was that there was 
no ex-consul of the name of Constanpon in Pretoria. The 

* Grazette de Lausanne ' then pointed out that the gentleman was 
well known, that he had acted in that capacity for many years, 
and added that if M. van Broekhuizen was so ill-informed upon 
so simple a matter, it was not likely that he was very correct 
upon other more contentious ones. Thus again a false coin was 
nailed to the counter, but only after it had circulated so widely 
that many who had passed it would never know that it was proved 
to be base metal. Incredible as it may seem, the infamous 
falsehood was repeated in 1902 by a Dr. Vallentin, in the 

* Deutsche Eundschau,' from which it was copied into other leading 
German papers without any reference to its previous disproof in 
1901. 
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Now we will tuni for a iiioiiifiit to tlii' cviileiiL-e of Miss Ali(.« 
IBtod, the devoted Ilelgiaii nurse, who serve*! on both sides during 
I the war and has therefort- ti fair stimdiii'd of eoini>arii!OU. Here 
I are a few sentences from lier rejiortd : 

' I have so often heard it said and re^jeiited that the IJritisli 
I Eoldiers are the drega of Ix>ndon and the Mfum of tiie friminal 
f classes, that their conduct astounded me.' 

This is the opinion of a lady who K|)cnt two yean* in tlio 
' Ber\-ice of humanity on tlic \eldt. 

Here are one or two other sidflighln from .Mina Bnm : 

'How grateful and resi>ectful they all are! I go to the 
hospital at night without the slightest fear, and when a seutiy 
hears my reply, " Sister," to his I'liallenge, he alwayn humbly begs 
my pardon. 

' I have i^eeu the last of iheni ami Iheir a Sect io mite attfiitinns, 
their respect, and their confidence. On this head I could relate 
many instances of exquisite feeling on the part of these poor 
soldiers. 

' A wounded English soldier was speaking of Cronje. " Ah, 
sister," said he, '■' I am glad that we have mside so many prisoners." 

' " Why 'r* " I asked, fearing to hear words of hatred. 

' *' Oh," he said, " I was glad to hear it because I know that they 
at ieatit would be neither wounded nor killed. They will not 
leave wife nor children, neither will they suffer what we are 
Buffering." ' 

She describes how slie met General Wavell : 

' " You see I have come to protect you," he said. 

' We smiled and bowed, and I thought, " I know your soldiers 
too well, treneral. We don't need any protection." ' 

But war may have brutalised the combatants, and so it is 
of interest to have Nurse Bron's impressions at the end of I90I. 
She gives her conversation with a Boer : 

' " All that I have to say to you is that what you did down 
there has never been seen in any other war. Never in any 
country in the world has such a dastardly act been committed as 
the shooting of one who goes to meet the white flag." 

' Very pale, the chief, a true " gentleman " fifty-three years old, 
and the father of eleven children, answered, " You are right, sister." 

' " And since we talk of these things," I said, " I will say that 
I understand very well that you are defending your country, but 
what I do not excuse is your lying as you do about these English. 
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i a ^^Q repeat what we are told." 

* ** No," I said, " you all of you lie, and you know that you aro 
lyinor, with the Bible on your knees and invoking the name of . 
(rod, and, thanks to your lies, all Europe believes that the 
English army is composed of assassins and thieves. You see how 
they treat you here ! " ' 

She proceeds to show how they were treated. The patients, 
it may be observed, were not Boer combatants but Cape rebels, 
liable to instant execution. This is the diet after operations : 

' For eight or ten days, the patient has champagne of the 
choicest French brands (her italics), in considerable (|uan- 
tity, then old cognac, and finally port, stout, or ale at choice, 
with five or six eggs a day beaten uj) in brandy and milk, 
arriving at last at a complete diet of which I, though perfectly 
well, could not have. absorbed the half.' ^ 

' This,' she says, * is another instance of the "ferocity" withT 
which, according to the European press, the English butchers 
have conducted the war.' 

The Sisters of Nazareth in South Africa are a body who are 
above political or racial prejudice. Here are the published words 
of the Mother Superior : 

' I receive letters by every mail, but a word that would imply 
the least shadow of reproach on the conduct of the soldiers has 
never been written. As for the British soldier in general, our 
sisters in various parts of the colony, who have come a great deal 
in contact witli the military of all ranks, state that tliey can 
never say enough of then- courtesy, politeness, and good behaviour 
at all times.' 

These are not the impressions which the Boer agents, with 
their command of secret-service money and their influence on the 
European press, have given to tlie world. A constant stream of 
misrepresentations and lies have poisoned the mind of Europe and 
liave made a deep and enduring breach between ourselves and our 
German kinsmen. 

The British troops have been accused of shooting women. It 
is wonderful that many women have not been shot, for it has^ 
not been unusual for farmhouses to be defended by the men whe 
there were women within. As a matter of fact, however, ve 
few cases have occurred where a woman has been injured. One 
amazon was killed in the fighting line, rifle in hand, outside 
Ladysmith. A second victim furnished the famous Eloff myth, 
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Thlch gft^'e tDBteriitl for many cnrtiX)iiK niitl (Hlitoriiilf. Tlie nccU' 
Btion «-u that in cold IiIochI \ii' liml ^hot Kni^crV nit-cc, iiiiil n 
Berlin morning pai»r told the ?tor^-, vtith iiinny artistic rmlx-llish- 
laents, as foUonp : 

' Ai the Boer snw Iiis wifi' itnwn. jiist iilili- to nii^' licr elf. Ua 
made au nttemiit to run to licr iis>istii]n-i', bm tin- iii!iiiiiiniiH 
held him fast. The offim- n-suicl him l1i:it sli.- u>i^ siml llii'oii>:h 
tbe temples and must niiyiiuwdii'. inuitlnylin hi r llLi-vrfoi.- i_\iiij,'. 
In the evening ho ht'aiil his luiiiic intlnl, ll viisliisuil'i' \\]\ii 
still lived after tm-lvi' h.mrs" n-;..i]_v. Wiu'iiihiA- ivurlinl liustni- 
hurg she was dead. This uniiiiiti was l-Vini Ivlull'. Knj,L:i-;'s iiii'i i'. 
In addition to tlie syiiiimthy for the lr.<,. Kniuii 1i;ls siiff.iv.1, tliis 
reiwrt T/ill rcin'w tlie hilti-r frcliiij: iil'iill :ii;;L!ii:>t iln' Imiliiliiy ••[ 
Eu^liiili wnrfiirc." 

This Btorj" was diwln'il nji in niiiny w;iys hy niiiny ]';i|'ri>. llm- 
r is I-OT(l Kiti'ljcnrrV i)l!iiii jn'riumi nl'ilii^ umiu -, : 

->'o woman of tliiit iiitiiie has lici'ii killi'il. luif tlie i'i'|icirt. may 
refer to the death of a .Mrs. Vniul<>ninTV.>. wlic. iiiif<.itiiua1.-ly Wiis 
killed at n fftrmliuuse tVum wlii.'li her liUsKuiil was firiui;'. ^Irs. 
Vandennent! is ii siMter-hi-Iaw nl' KlolT. Tin- dejith of a wnniaii 
from a Rtray Imllot is urcntly to \«- i'.-;rr.'ttiil, lint it ajii^'ais rlear 
that her Inislwnd was ri-sii«nisilik- foi' tiic iii,'litin^ which causwl 
the accident.' 

So jierished another inytli. I oliservc, however, now fCltristinas 
1901), a continental journalist di-scribinff an interview with 
Krnger aays, ' he wore monniiujj on aeeoiuit of his niece who died 
of a gun-shot.' Might not his wiiV-'a death possibly account for 
tie mourning ? 

And yet anotlier invention wliieh is destined to the same fate, 
■38 the story that at the skirniifih of Graspiui, near Keitz. upon 
June 6, the British used tlio Hner women as cover, a subject which 
also afforded excellent material for the ein'icaturtsts of the Father- 
land. The picture of iwws of cliiinninff Boer maidens ciiained in 
the open with bloodthirsty soldiers crouthiug; beliiiid them was 
too alluring for the tender-lieartcd artisi. Nothing was wanting 
for A i)erfeet ctti-ttmn — i-xcept the orif^inal fact. Here in thercirort 
as it appeared in a <jerniiui )iai)er: 

' When the Enf,dish on Jiuie C wen^ attackc'd by the Boers, they 
ordered the women and children to leave the wagons. Placing 
theae in front of the iiol'liers, tliey shot beneath tb^ wompn's onns 
tijton the Ppiiroachini] Boerm Kijjlit women and two chiVtr''ti. 
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fell through the Boers' fire. When the Boers saw this tliey 
stopped firing. YelHng like wild beasts, they broke through the 
soldiers' lines, beating to death the Tommies like m^d dogs with 
the butt ends of their rifles/ 

The true circumstances of the action so far as they can be 
collected are as follows : Early on June 6 Major Sladen, with 200 
mounted infantry, ran down a Boer convoy of 100 wagons. He 
took forty-five male prisoners, and the wagons were full of women 
and children. He halted his men and waited for the main British 
force (De Lisle's) to come up. While he was waiting he was 
fiercely attacked by a large body of Boers, five or six hundred, 
under De Wet. The British threw themselves into a Kaffir kraal 
and made a desperate resistance. The long train of wagons 
with the women still in them extended from this village right 
across the plain, and the Boers used them as cover in skirmishing 
up to the village. The result was that the women and children 
were under a double fire from either side. One woman and two 
children appear to have been hit, though whether by Boer or 
Briton it must have been difficult to determine. The convoy and 
the prisoners remained eventually in the hands of the British. It 
will be seen then that it is as just to say that the Boers used their 
women as cover for their advance as the British for their defence. 
Probably in the heat of the action both sides thought more of the 
wagons than of what was inside them. 

These, with one case at Middelburg, where in a night attack 
of the Boers one or two inmates of the refugee camp are said to 
have been accidentally hit, form the only known instances in the 
war. And yet so well known a paper as the German * Kladdera- 
datsch ' is not ashamed to publish a picture of a ruined farm with 
dead women strewed round it, and the male child hanging frpm 
the branch of a tree. The ' Kladderadatsch ' has a reputation as a 
comic paper, but there should be some limits to its facetiousness. 

In his pamphlet on * Methods of Barbarism,' Mr. Stead has 
recently produced a chapter called * A Glimpse of the Hellish 
Panorama,' in which he deals with the evidence at the Spoelstra 
trial. Spoelstra was a Hollander who, having sworn an oath of 
neutrality, afterwards despatched a letter to a Dutch newspaper 
without submitting it to a censor, in which he made libellous 
attacks upon the British Army. He was tried for the ofience and 
sentenced to a fine of lOOi., his imprisonment being remitted. 
In the course of the trial he called a number of witnesses for the 
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lUrpose of supporting liis clinrges n^aiu^t the trooita, and it is on 
teir evidence that Jlr. Stead dilates under the e ha rat-t eristic 
Leadline given above. 

Mr. Stead begins his indictment by a paragraph which speaks 
for itself: 'It is a cant cry with many (wrsons, by no means 
confined to those who have advucatcd the war, that the British 
jVrmy has spent two years in the South African Republics without 
a single case of impropriety beinj; proved against a single soldier. 
1 should be very glad to believe it; but there is Kudyard Kipling's 
familiar saying that Tommy Atkins is no plaster saint, but a 
single man in barracks, or, in this case, a single man in camp, 
remaj-kably like other human beings. We all know him at home. 
There is not one lather of a family in the House or on the I^ondou 
Press who would allow hia servant girl to remain out all night on 
a public common in England in time of profound peace in the 
company of a score of soldiers. If he did, he would feel that he 
had exjiosed the jj,\t{ to the kiss of her character. This is not 
merely admitted, but acted ujjon by all decent people who live in 
garrison towns or in the neighbouriiood of barracks. ^Tiy, then, 
should they suppose that when the same men are released from 
all the restraints of civilisatioil, and sent forth to bum, destroy, 
and loot at their own sweet will and pleasure, they will suddenly 
undergo so complete a transformation as to scrupulously respect 
the wives and daughters of the enemy ? It is very unpopular to 
say this, and I already hear in advance the shrieks of execration 
of those who will declare that I am calumniating the gallant 
soldiers who are spending their lives in the defence of t!ie interests 
of the Empire, But I do not say a word against our soldiers, I 
only say that they are men.' 

He adds : 

' It is an unpleasant fact, but it has got to be faced like 
other facts. No war can be conducted— and this war has not 
been conducted — without exposing multitudes of women, married 
and single, to the worst extremities of outrage. It is an inevit- 
able incident of war. It is one of the normal phenomena of the 
military Inferno. It is absolutely impossible to attempt any 
comparative or quantitative estimate of the number of women 
who have suffered wrong at the hands of our troops.' 

Was ever such an argument adduced in thisworld upon aserious 
matter ! When stripped of its rhetoric it amounts to this, ' 250,000 
men have committed outrages. How do I prove it ? Because they 
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are 250,000 men, and therefore must commit outrages.' PuttJnj, - 
all chivalry, sense of duty, and every higher consideration upoil;._ 
one side, is Mr. Stead not aware that if a soldier had dom,. 
such a thing and if his victim could have pointed him out, the 
man's life would be measured by the time that was needed to _ 
collect a military court to try him ? Is there a soldier who does 
not know this ? Is there a Boer who does not know it ? It is , 
the one offence for which there would be no possible forgiveness. . 
Are the Boers so meek-spirited a race that they have no desire 
for vengeance ? Would any officer take the responsibility of not 
reporting a man who was accused of such a crime ? Where, then, . 
are the lists of the men who must have suffered if this cruel 
accusation were true ? There are no such lists, because such 
things have never occurred. 

I.<eading up to the events of the trial, Mr. Stead curdles our 
blood by talking of the eleven women who stood up upon oath to 
testify to Ithe ill-treatment which they had received at the hands 
of our troops. Taken with the context, the casual reader would 
naturally imaj^ne that these eleven women were all complaining 
of some sexual ill-usage. In the ^ery next sentence he talks about 

* such horrible and shameful incidentst' But on examination it 
proves that eight out of the eleven cases have nothing sexual or, 
indeed, in many of them, anything criminal in their character. 
One is, that a coffin was dug up to see if there were arms in it. 
On this occasion the search was a failure, though it has before 
now been a success. Another was that the bed of a sick woman 
was searched — without any suggestion of indelicacy. Two others, 
that women had been confined while on the trek in wagons. 

* The soldiers did^not bother the woman during or after the 
confinement. They did not peep into the wagon,' said the 
witness. These are the trivialities which Mr. Stead tries to bluff 
us ioibclaHsifying as 'horrible and shameful incidents.' 

But there were three alleged cases of assault upon women. 

One of th^ is laid to* the charge of a certain Mr. E n, of the 

Intelligence Department. No%, the use of Mr. and the description 

* Intelligence Department ' make it very doubtful whether this 
man could be called a member of the British Army at all. The 
inference is that he was a civilian, and further, that he was a 

Dutch civilian. British names which will fit E n are not 

common, while the Dutch name Esselen or En^in is extremely so. 

* I have never been to the Intelligence Department to find out 
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ther he really hdonir***! tn t!.;.* I>-;.:n-i!ii :ii/ -li-l t!:-' vv.:;i-jii. 
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The -ieconil <asi» \vn*j tliMt «»( Mr-, tiojiw-. uIi.ki- imln!t.jm:iM» 
*rieuee was coniiniinicatcd Id I'aMor van IinH-lvliiiizi'ii.ainI luul 
?h an ef!ect iqx>n him as t(» nwx^r liim 1o ili'rlarc that .*>() ]»<t 
Fient. of the women of the country liad Imm'u ruinecl. ^Irs. (iniiws 
mtainly appears by her own acrount to hav»» 1)im*u v«»ry ron^jhly 
treated, though she (lo*»s not a>srrt tliat hrr assailant wrnt to xIm*. 
last extremity — or, indee<l, tiiat iir ditl uum' tiian iis<» coarst* trnns 
in his conversation . The husband in his t^vidonc** savs : • I hav(^ 
Been a great deal ot soldiers, and tht'v l>(»hav(*d well, and T <*onld 
Rpeak well of them.* J To addt'd that a Ib'itisji ofliccr liad takrn 
his wife's deposition, and that bnlJi tin* Provost-^larshal and ihcs 
Military Governor wore inttMvstin;; tlMMns(dvt's in tin* fasp. Thouuh 
no actual assault was comniittiMJ, it is to be ho])(>d that thcuiau 
who was rude to a helph»ss woman will sooner or later be identified 
and punished. 

There remains one case, that of -Mrs. I^otha of Rustenlnircr, 
which, if her account is corroliomtod, is as bad as it eould be. 
The mystery of the case lies in the fact that by her own account 
a British force was encamped close by, and yet that neither she 
nor her husband made the complaint which would have brought 
most summary punishment uj)on the criminal. This could not 
have been from a shrinking from publicity, since she was ready 
to tell the story in Court. There is not the least indication 
who this solitary soldier may have been, and even the date 
was unknown to the complainant. What can be done in such a 
case ? The President of the court-martial, with a burst of 
indignation which shows that he at least does not- share Mr. 
Stead's views upon the frequency of such crimes in South Africa, 
cried : * If such a most awful thing happened to a woman, would 
it not be the first thing for a man to do to rush out and bring 
the guilty man to justice ? He ought to risk his life for that. 
There was no reason for him to be frightened. We English are 
not a barbarous nation.' The husband, however, had taken no 
steps. We may be very sure that the ease still engages the 
earnest attention of our Provost-Marshal, and that the man, if he 
exists, will sooner or later form an object-lesson upon discipline 
and humanity to the nearest garrison. Such was the Spoelstra 
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trial. Mr. Stead talks fluently of the charges made, 1: 
deliberately omits the essential fact that after a patient heari 
not one of them was substantiated. 

I cannot end the chapter better than with the words of t 
Eev. P. S. Bosman, head of the Dutch Keformed Church 
Pretoria : 

* Not a single case , of criminal assault or rape by nc 
commissioned officers or men of the British Army in Preto: 
on Boer women has come to my knowledge. I asked seve 
gentlemen in turn about this point and their testimony is t 
same as mine.' 

But Mr. Stead says that it must be so because there i 
250,000 men in Africa. Could the perversion of argument 
further ? Which are we to believe, om* enemy upon the spot 
the journalist in London ? 




niAPTER IX 

Fl'RTHER rH.\lJ(iKS A(iAINST lUMTISII TI{«)V)r.> 

Expfiiifihy Olid h\rjJofi!ve Ihillfif^ 

When Mr. Stead indulj^es in vaorue rlu^oric it is difficult to cornor 
liim, but when he couiniits liimsclf to a ddiuite stateun^nt lie is 
more open to attack. Thus, iu his -Methods of l^arharisnr he 
roundly asserts that * EuLjlaud sent several uiilliou rounds of 
expanding bullets to South Africa, and iu the Noi-th of tlie Trans- 
vaal and at ]Mafekiujj[ for tlie iirst threi* niontlis of the war no 
other bullets were used.' Mr. Metlnnni, on tlu» autliority of a 
letter of Lieutenant de Montmorency, K.A., states also tliat from 
October 12, 1899, upto.Ianuary li>, 1900, tlie British forces norlli 
of Mafeking used nothing but Mark IV. amnumition, which is 
not a dum-duni but is an expansive bullet. 

Mr. Methuen's statement differs, as will be seen, very widely 
from Mr. Stead's ; for 'Mr. Stead says Mafeking, and ^NFr. ^Nlethuen 
says north of Mafeking. There was a very great deal of fighting 
at Mafeking, and comparatively little north of Mafeking during 
that time, so that tlie diflference is an essential one. To test 
Mr. Stead's assertion about ^Mafeking, I communicated with 
General Baden-Powell, the gentleman who is most qualified to 
speak as to what occurred there, and his answer lies before me : 
* We had no expanding bullets in ou** supply at Mafeking, unless 
you call the ordinary Martini-Henry an expanding bullet. I 
would not have used them on hiunane principles, and moreover, 
an Army order had been issued against the use of dum-dum 
bullets in this campaign. On the other hand, explosive bullets 
are expressly forbidden in the Convention, and these the Boers 
used freely against us in Mafeking, especially on May 12.' 

I have endeavoured also to test the statement as it concerns 
the troops to the north of Mafeking. The same high authority 
says : * With regard to the northern force, it is just possible that 
^ few sportsmen in the Rhodesian column may have bad some 
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f^portiiig bullets, but I certainly never heard of them.' A fricSh" ' 
of mine who was in Lobatsi during the first week of the \^ ' 
assures me that he never saw anything but the solid bullet. 'V-^^ 
must be remembered that the state of things was very exception! 
with the Rhodesian force. Their communications to the sout - 
were cut on the second day of the war, and for seven months the; 
were dependent upon the long and circuitous Beira route for an>^ 
supplies which reached them. One could imagine that undej 
such circumstances uniformity of armament would be mort 
difficult to maintain than in the case of an army with an assured-" 
base. 

The expansive bullet is not, as a matter of fact, contrary to'-. 
the Conventions of The Hague. It was expressly held from beings 
so by the representatives of the United States and of Great) 
Britain. In taking this view I cannot but think that these two ■ 
enlightened and humanitarian Powers were ill-advised. Those '■• 
Conventions were of course only binding on those who signed ■ 
them, and therefore in fighting desperate savages the man- 
stopping bullet could still have been used. Whatever our 
motives in taking the view that we did, a swift retribution has 
come upon us, for it has prevented us from exacting any retribu- 
tion, or even complaining, when the Boers have used these 
weapons against us. Explosive bullets are, however, as my dis- 
tinguished correspondent points out, upon a different footing, 
and if the Boers claim the advantages of the Conventions of Tlie 
J [ague, then every burgher found with these weapons in his 
hmdolier is liable to punishment. 

Our soldiers have been more merciful than our Hague diplo- 
matists, for in spite of the reservation of the right to use this 
ammunition, every effort has been made to exclude it from the 
firing line. An unfortunate incident early in the campaign gave 
our enemies some reason to suspect us. The facts are these. 

At the end of the spring of 1899 some hundreds of thousands 
of hollow -headed bullets, made in England, were condemned as 
unsatisfactory, not being true to gauge, &c., and were sent to 
, South Africa for target practice only. A quantity of this ammu- 
nition, known as * Metford Mark IV.,' was sent up to Dundee by 
order of General Symons for practice in field firing. As Mark lY. 
was not for use in a war with white races all these cartridges were 
called in as soon as Kruger declared war, and the officers respon- - 
sible thought they were every one returned. By some blundering 
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[fiiepackinp at iiomo. !i<»v.»»\t •;•. -i.j.i' .•fii.i- Mml W. iniut ;.;;\i' 

mixed upwitlt tiii* onliiiavv. tit M.-ti-k II . MuiDuiiititin, ahd \\i\r 

id on nur incnhytli-- Worv^ nn ().f,.in'i- ;'n. A.-.t-nliui^lvji \t rv 

?fiil inspcH'tion was onlrr«Ml. ninl a \\\\ .Mail. IV. Imliit^ \\«r»* 

in our ni(»uV jioiu-lir-. ami a: unir ri'iin»vi«l. Tlirir j>r<M'iui» 

pnrel}' iieci(U>ntal. and nitiloulitrtlly raiisrd ity a hlinidrr in 

Ordnance l)<*iMirtiii(Mit I<»ii;r iK'forr tlit» war. and it \\;is in 

luence of this that somr Uolit)W-lM'ad«'d hidh'ts wriv lin*d l»v 

English early in the war witliont tht'irjvn«>\vh'dijt'. 

Wliat is usually known as tlu* dlnn-duni hnlh't is a '.'-;»ri- 

•ed' one: but the re«;;ulati(»n M.-irk 11. is al>o made at tli»^ 

r.iWinn-duni factory, and the l»oers, sc*ein;^ the diini-duni label (m 

ii^fiwxes containing; the latter, naturally tJHUiLjht tlie contents were 

'^{Ithe 8oft-noscd, wdiich they were nut. 

rjl It must l)e adniittetl thai thrre was sinue candessnes-ri iii 
pprmitting si)ortin^ ainmnnition ever to <^r\ to the front at all. 
When the Derbyshire Militia were tahen by De Wt-t at Koodeval. a 
number of cases of sport in:: cartridi^cs were ca])turcd by tJ|e l^ocrs 
(the officers liad used thi in lor sluxitini;' s|.rinul»ok). ]\ly friend, 
jVIr. liangman, who was i)resent, saw the Jjocrs, in somt^ inslanccs, 
filling their bandoliers from these eases on the }>lausible excuse 
that they were only usinj;- our own anununition. Such cartridge's 
fshould never have been permitted to *i'o u\). lUit in sp^ti^ of 
instances of buntyling, the evidence shows tlui^ ev«<»ry eHbrt has 
been made to keep the war as humane as po.-sible. I ain inclined 
to ho^je that a fuller knowledge will show^ that the same hohU' 
good for our enemies, and that in spite .of individual excei)tions. 
they have never systematically used finything except what one of 
their number described as a ' gentlemanly ' bullet. « 



Conduct to PrisOiiers oh the Field. 

On this count, also, the British soldiers have been exposed to 
attacks, both at home and abroad, which are as unfounded and as 
shameful as most of those which have been already treated. 

The first occasion ui>on which Boer prisoners fell into ou^ 
hands was at the Battle of Elandslaagift, on October 21, ISOOP 
That night was spent by the victorious troops in a i>ouring rain, 
round such fires as they were able to light. It has been recorded 
by several witnesses* that the warmest comer by the fire w^as 
reserved for the Boer prisoners. It has been asserted, and* is 
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again asserted, that when the Lancers charged a small body o 
the enemy after the action, they gave no quarter — ' too we 
substantiated and too familiar,' says one critic of this assertion. 
I believe, as a matter of fact, that the myth arose from a sensa-^'' 
tional picture in an illustrated paper. The charge was delivered 
late in the evening, in uncertain light. Under such circumstances: 
it is always possible, amid so wild and confused a scene, that a 
man who would have surrendered has been cut down or ridden 
over. But the cavalry brought back twenty prisoners, and the 
number whom they killed or wounded has not been placed higher ^ 
than that, so that it is certain there was no indiscriminate slaying. | 
I have read a letter from the officer who commanded the cavalry 
and who directed the charge, in which he tells the whole story 
confidentially to a brother officer. He speaks of his prisoners, 
but there is no reference to any brutality upon the part of the 
troopers. 

Mr. Stead makes a great deal of some extracts from the letters 
of private soldiers at the front who talk of bayonetting their 
enemies. Such expressions should be accepted with considerable ' 
caution, for it may amuse the soldier to depict himself as rather a 
terrible fellow to his home-staying friends. Even if isolated 
instances could be corroborated, it would merely show that men 
of fiery temperament in the flush of battle are occasionally not 
to be restrained, either by the power of discipline or by the 
example and exhortations of their officers. Such instances, I do 
not doubt, could be found among all troops in all wars. But to 
found upon it a general charge of brutality or cruelty is unjust 
in the case of a foreigner, and unnatural in the case of our own 
people. 

There is one final and complete answer to all such charges. 
It is that we have now in our hands 42,000 males of the Boer 
nations. They assert, and we cannot deny, that their losses in 
killed have been extraordinarily light during two years of warfare. 
How are these admitted and certain facts compatible with any 
general refusal of quarter ? To anyone who, like myself, has seen 
. the British soldiers jesting and smoking cigarettes with their 
•captives within five minutes of their being taken, such a charge 
is ludicrous, but surely even to the most biassed mind the fact 
stated above must be conclusive. 

In some ways I fear that the Conventions of The Hague will 
prove, when tested on a large scale, to be a counsel of perfection. 
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will certainly lx» tho extmne testof self-restmint and <lisci]»line 

test successfully end UHH I by the Brit isli troops at Klandshui<;te, 

gendal, and many other phiees — to cany a iM)siti()n by assault 

then to ^ve (iiiarter to those defenders wlio only surrender at 

last instant. It se«»ins almost too much to ask. Tlie assailants 

ve been terribly punished : they have lost their friends and 

!their officers, in the frenzy of battle they stonn the i)08ition, and 

then at the last instant the men who have done all the mischief 

stand up unscathed from behind their rocks and claim their own 

personal safety. Only at that moment has the soldier seen his 

antagonist or been on equal tenns with him. He must <(ive 

quarter, but it must be confessed that this is trying human nature 

rather high. 

But if this holds good of an organised force defending a position, 
how about the solitary sniper ? The i)Osition of such a man has 
never been defined by the ('(mventions of The Hague, and no 
j-ules are laid down for his treatment. It is not wonderful if the 
y. Toops who have l>een annoyed by him should on occasion take 
ihe law into their own hands and treat him in a summary fashion. 
The very first article of the Conventions of The Hague states 
:hat a belligerent must (1) Be commanded by some responsible 
r^ person ; (2) Have a distinctive emblem visible at a distance ; 
p 3) Carry arms o^^enly. Now it is evident that the Boer sniper 
■vho draws his Mauser from its hiding-place in order to have a 
shot at the Rooineks from a safe kopje does not comply with any 
one of these conditions. In the letter of the law, then, he is 
undoubtedly outside the rules of warfare. 

In the spirit he is even more so. Prowling among the rocks 
and shooting those who cannot tell whence the bullet comes, there 
is no wide gap between him and the assassin. His victims never 
see him, and in the ordinary course he incurs no personal danger. 
I believe such cases to have been very rare, but if the soldiers 
have occasionally shot such a man without reference to the officers, 
can it be said that it was an inexcusable action, or even that it was 
outside the strict rules of warfare ? 

I find in the ' Gazette de Lausanne ' a returned Swiss soldier 
named Pache, who had fought for the Boers, expresses his amaze- 
ment at the way in which the British troops after their losses in 
the storming of a position gave quarter to those who had inflicted 
those losses upon them. 

* Only once,' he says, * at the fight at Tabaksberg, have I seen 
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the Boers liold on to their position to the very end. At the bis 
rush of the enemy tliey opened a fruitless magtizine fire, and th^ 
threw down tlieir rifles and lifted their hands, imploring quarte 
from those whom they had heen firing at at short range. I wai 
astounded at the clemency of the soldiers, who allowed them td 
live. For my part I should have put them to death.' ] 

Of prisoners after cat)ture there is haixily need to speak. 
There is a universal consensus of opinion from all, British or 
foreign, who have hati an opix)i-tunity of forming an opinion, that 
the prisoners have heen treated with humanity and generosity. 
The same re[x>rt has come from (xreen Point, St. Helena, Bermuda, 
Ceylon, Ahmednager, and all other camps. An outciy was i-aised 
when Ahmednager in India was chosen for a piison station, and it 
was asserted, with that recklessness with which so many othei 
charges have been hurled against the authorities, that it was a hot- 
bed of disease. Experience has shown that there was no grain ol 
truth in these statements, and the camp has been a very heaJthj 
one. As it remains the only one which has ever been sub- 
jected to harsh criticism, it may be of use to append the con- 
clusions of Mr. Jesse Collings during a visit to it last month : 

* The Boer officers said, speaking for ourselves and men, we 
have nothing at all to com})lain of. As prisoners of war we could 
not be better treated, and Major Dickenson ' (this they wished 
specially to be inserted), * is as kind and considerate as it is possible 
to be.' 

Some sensational statements were also made in America as t< 
the condition of the Bermuda Camps, but a newspaper investi- 
gation has shown that there is no charge to be brought againsi 
them. 

Mr. John J. O'Rorke writes to the ' New York Times,* saying, 
* That in view of the many misrepresentations regarding the 
treatment of the Boer prisoners in Bermuda, he recently 
obtained a trustworthy opinion from one of his correspondents 
there.' . . . The correspondent's name is Musson'Wainwright, and 
Mr. O'Korke describes him * as one of the influential residents in 
the island.' He says, ' That the Boers in Bermuda are better off 
than many residents in New York. They have plenty of beef, 
plenty of bread, plenty of everything except liberty. There are. 
good hospitals and good doctors. It is true that some of the Boers 
are short of clothing, but these are very few, and the Government 
is issuing clothing to them. On the whole,' says Mr, Wainwright, 
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?at Britain is trt'iitiii^ the l^ers far blotter tlian most people 

m: 

Compare this record witli tlio undou])te(l privations, many of 

jm unnecessary, which our soldiers endured at Waterval near 

'toria, the callous nep^lect of the enteric patients there, and 

le really barbarous treatment of British Colonial i)risoners who 

?re confined in cells on the absurd i)lea that in fighting for their 

lag they were traitors to the Africander cause. 

Ejcecutvrns. 

The number of executions of Boers, as distinguished from the 
:ecution of Ca]^)e rebels, has been remarkably few in a war which 
already lasted twenty-six months. So far as I have been able to 
[follow them, they have been limited to the execution of Cordua for 
f broken parole and conspiracy upon August 24, 1900, at Pretoria, 
■the shooting of one or two horse-poisoners in Natal, and the shooting 
of three men after the action of October 27, 1900, near Frederic- 
stad. These men, after throwing down their arms and receiving 
(quarter, picked them up again and fired at the soldiers from 
behind. No doubt there have been other cases, scattered up and 
down the vast scene of warfare, but I can find no record of them, 
and if they exist at all they must be few in number. Since the 
beginning of 1901 four men have been shot in the Transvaal, 
three in Pretoria as spies and breakers of parole, one in Johannes- 
burg as an aggravated case of breaking neutrality by inciting 
Boers to resist. 

At the beginning of the war 90 per cent, of the farmers in 
the northern district of Cape Colony joined the invaders. Upon 
the expulsion of the Boers these men for the most part surrendered. 
The British Government, recognising that pressure had been put 
upon them and that their position had been a difficult one, 
inflicted no penalty upon the rank-and-file beyond depriving them 
of the franchise for a few years. A few who, like the Douglas 
rebels, were taken red-handed upon the field of battle, were 
condemned to periods of imprisonment which varied from one to 
five years. 

This was in the year 1900. In 1901 there was an invasion of 
the Colony by Boers which differed very much from the former 
one. In the first case the country had actually been occupied by 
the Boer forces, who were able to exert real pressure upon the 
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inhabitants. In the second the invaders were merely raiding; 
bands who traversed many places but occupied none. A British " 
subject who joined on the first occasion might plead compulsion, 
on the second it was undoubtedly of his own free will. \ 

These Boer bands being very mobile, and never fighting save ' 
when they were at an overwhelming advantage, penetrated all ' 
parts of the Colony and seduced a number of British subjects 
from their allegiance. The attacking of small posts and the 
derailing of trains, military or civilian, were their chief employ- 
ment. To cover their tracks they continually murdered natives 
whose information might betray them. Their presence kept th^ 
Colony in confusion and threatened the communications of the 
Army. 

The situation may be brought home to a continental reader by 
a fairly exact parallel. Suppose that an Austrian army had 
invaded Germany, and that while it was deep in German territory 
bands of Austrian subjects who were of German extraction began 
to tear up the railway lines and harass the communications. 
That was our situation in ^outh Africa. Would the Austrians 
under these circumstances show much mercy to those rebel bands, 
especially if they added cold-blooded murder to their treason ? Is 
it likely that they would ? 

The British, however, were very long-suflFering. Many hun- 
dreds of these rebels passed into their hands, and most of them 
escaped with fine and imprisonment. The ringleaders, and those 
who were convicted of capital penal offences, were put to death. 
I have been at some pains to make a list of the executions in 
1901, including those already mentioned. It is at least approxi- 
mately correct : 



Number 



Placo 



2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
Several 



De Aar 

Pretoria 

Middelburg 

Cape Town 

Cradock 

Middelburg 

Kenhardt 

Pretoria 

Colesburg 

Middelburg 

Middelburg 

Vryburg (hanged) 

Tarkastad . 



Date 


Reason 


' 1901 




March 19 


Train wrecking. 


June 11 


Boers breaking oath of neutrality. 


July 10 


Fighting. 


« 13 


»» 


„ 13 


M 


» 24 


M 


„ 25 


»» 


Aug. 22 


Boer spy. 


Sept. 4 


Fighting. 


Oct. 10 


»» 


„ 11 


i» 


» 12 


»» 


» 12 


ft 
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Number 

1 


rijice 


Date 


Heasoii 






19(H 


I 




i 1 


Tarkastad . 


Oct. 


14 


Fighting. 


1 


Middelburj^ . 


»» 


15 


»> 


2 

1 


Cradock(l hjtnged, 
1 shot) 


" 


17 


Train- wrecking and murdering native. , 


2 


Vryburg 


»» 


29 


Fighting. 


1 


Mafeking 


Nov. 


11 


Shooting a native. 


1 


Colesburg . 


>» 


12 


Fighting, maurauding, and a^tjault- 
ing, &c. 


1 


Johannesl>urg 


»» 


23 


Persuading suirendered bui-ghers to 
break oath. 


1 


Aliwal North 


»» 


20 


Cape Police deserter. 


1 


Krugersdorp 


Dec. 


2G 


Shooting wounded. 


2 

i 


Mafeking 


j» 


27 


Kaffir murder. 



Allowing 3 for the * several' at Tarkastad on October 12, that 
makes a total of 34. Many will undoubtedly be added in the 
future, for the continual murder of inoftensive natives, some of 
them children, calls for stern justice. In this list 4 were train- 
wreckers (aggravated cases by rebels), 1 was a spy, 4 were 
murderers of natives, 1 a deserter who took twenty horses from 
the Cape Police, and the remaining 23 were British subjects 
taken fighting and bearing arms against their own country. 



Hostages upon Raikuay Traiyis, 

Here the military authorities are open, as it seems to me, to a 
serious charge, not of inhumanity to the enemy but of neglect- 
ing those steps which it was their duty to take in order to safe- 
guard their own troops. If all the victims of derailings and 
railway cuttings were added together it is not an exaggeration to 
say that it would furnish as many killed and wounded as a 
considerable battle. On at least five occasions between twenty 
and thirty men were incapacitated, and there are very numerous 
cases where smaller numbers were badly hurt. 

Let it be said at once that we have no grievance in this. To 
derail a train is legitimate warfare, with mary precedents to 
support it. But to checkmate it by putting hostages upon the 
trains is likewise legitimate warfare, with many precedents to 
support it also. The Germans habitually did it in France, and the 
result justified them as the result has justified us. From the 
time (October 1901) that it was adopted in South Africa we have 
not heard of a single case of derailing, and there can be no doubt 
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that the lives of many soldiers, and possibly of some civiiia 
have been saved by the measure. 

I wDl conclude this chapter by two extracts chosen out of m? 
from the diary of the Austrian, Count Sternberg. In the first 
describes his capture : 

' Three hours passed thus without our succeeding in find: 
our object. The sergeant then ordered that we should take a r< 
We sat down on the ground, and chatted good-humouredly w 
the soldiers. They were fine fellows, without the least sign 
brutality — ^in fact, full of sympathy. They had every right to 
angry with us, for we had spoiled their sleep after they had g< 
through a trying day ; yet they did not visit it on us in any w 
and were most kind. They even shared their drinking-wa 
with us. I cannot describe what my feelings were that nig 
A prisoner ! ' 

He adds : * I can only reper.t that the English officers and i 
English soldiers have shown in this war that the profession 
arms does not debase, but rather ennobles man.' 



CHAPTER X 

TIIK OTIIEK Blllt: OH THE QdKSTIOS 

[ Writino in No\ember 1900, after hearing an expression of 

■ opinion from many officers from various [larts of the seat of war, 

[ I stated in 'The Great Boer War' : 'The Boera have been the 

t victims of a great deal of ciieap slander in the press. The men 

I who have seen most of the Boera in the field are the most 

generous in estimating their character. That the white flag was 

hoisted by the Boera as a cold-blooded device for Itu-ing our men 

into the open, is an absolute calumny. To discredit their valour 

is to discredit our victory,' My own opinion would have been 

worthless, but this was, as I say, the result of considerable 

inquiry. General Porter said : 'On a few occasions the white 

Hag was abused, but in what large community would you not find 

a few miscreants?' General Lyttelton said: 'The Boers are 

brave men, and I do not think that the atrocities which have been 

rejTorted are the acts of the regular Dutch burghers, but of the 

rift-raff who get into all armies,' 

It is a painful feet, but the words could not possibly be written 
to-day. Had the war only ended when it should have ended, the 
combatants Inight have separated each with a chivalrous feeling of 
respect for a knightly antagonist. But the Boers having appealed 
to the God of battles and heard the judgment, appealed once 
more against it. Hence came the long, bitter, and fruitless 
struggle which has cost so many lives, so much suffering, and a 
lowering of the whole character of the war. 

It is true that during the first year there were many things to 
exasperate the troops. The Boers were a nation of hunters and 
they used many a ruse which seemed to the straightforward 
soldier to be cowardly and unfair. Individuals undoubtedly 
played the white-flag trick, and individuals were guilty of holding 
ap their hands in order to lure the soldiecs from their cover. 
There are many iustauces of this — indeed, in one case Lord 
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Eoberts was himself a witness of it. Ai)pen(le(i is his official 
protest : 

* Another instance having occurred of a gross abuse of the 
white flag and of the signal of holding up the hands in token of 
surrender, it is my duty to inform your Honour that if such abuse 
occurs again I shall most reluctantly be compelled to order my 
troops to disregard the white flag entirely. 

* The instance occurred on the kopje east of Driefontein Farm 
yesterday evening, and was witnessed by several of my own staff 
officers, as well as by myself, and resulted in the wounding of 
several of my officers and men. 

* A large quantity of ex^osive bullets of three different kinds 
was found in Cronje's laager, and after every engagement with 
your Honour's troops. 

* Such breaches of the recognised usages of war and of the 
Geneva Convention are a disgrace to any civilised power/ 

But ]^ritish officers were not unreasonable. They understood 
that they were fighting against a force in which the individual 
was a law unto himself. It was not fair to impute to deliberate 
treachery upon the part of the leaders every slim trick of an un- 
scrupulous burgher. Again, it was understood that a coward may 
hoist an unauthorised white flag and his braver companions may 
refuse to recognise it, as our own people might on more than one 
occasion have* done with advantage. For these reasons there was 
very little bitterness against the enemy, and most officers would, 
I believe, have subscribed the opinion which I have expressed. 

From the first the position of the Boers was entirely irregular 
as regards the recognised rules of warfare. The first article of the 
Conventions of The Hague insists that an army in order to claim 
lielligerent rights must first wear some emblem which is visible at 
a distance. It is true that the second article is to the effect that 
a population which has no time to organise themselves and who 
are defending themselves may be excused from this rule ; but the 
Boers were the invaders at the outset of the war, and in view 
of their long and elaborate preparations it is absurd to say that 
they could not have furnished burghers on commando with some 
distinctive badge. When they made a change it was for the 
worse, for they finally dressed themselves in the khaki uniforms 
of our own soldiers, and by this means effected several surprises. 
It is typical of the good humour of the British that very many of 
these khaki-clad burghers have passed through our hands, and 
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lat no (jenalty 1ms ever bfen inflicted iiiK>n them for tlieir 
mgerous breach of tlip ruler: of war. In tliiw, as in tlie ciidi-' of 
ithe train hoetageti, we have fjone too far in the direction of 
Fclemeney. Had the first six khaki-L-hid burgliers been shot, the 
I lives of many of our aoldierw would have been sa\ed. 

The question of uniform was condoned, however, juMt hm the 
white-flaf; incidents were condoned. We made allowance for the 
jieculinrities of the warfare, and for the difficnltieH of our enemies. 
We tried to think that they wei-e pliiyiufi the giiitie aw fairly as 
they couid. Already their methods were certainly rough. Here, 
for example, is a sworn narrative of a soldier taken in the fighting 
before Ijtdysmith : 

'Evidence of No. G418 Private F. Ayling, 3rd Batt. King's 
Royal Kifles. 

'Near Colenso, Fehviiary 25, 1900. 

' I was taken prisoner about 5 a.m. on 23nl inst^mt by the 
Boers, being too far in front of my company to retire. I was 
allowed to go about 10 a.m. on the 2oth, and rejoined my 
regiment. 

'During this time I was kept in the Boer trenches without 
food or dritik. I'here were quite twenty of our wounded lying 
close to the trenches, and asking for wat^r all the time, which was 
always refused. If any of the wounded moved they were shot at. 
Most of them died for want of assistance, as they were lying there 
two days and two nights. The Boers (who seemed to be all 
Knglish) said, " I^et them die, and give them no water,"' 

Such instances may, however, be balanced against others 
where kind-hearted burghers have shown commiseration and 
generosity to our wounded and prisoners. 

As the war dragged on, however, it took a more savage 
character u|»n the part of our enemy, and it says much for the 
discipline of the British troops that they have held their hands 
and refused to punish a whole nation for the crui^ltyand treachery 
of a few. The first absolute murtler in the war v/as that of Lieu- 
tenant Neumeyer, which occurred at the end of November 1900. 
The fa«ts, which have since been offieij;l]y confirmed, were thus 
reported at the time from Aliwal : 

' Lieutenant Neumeyer, commanding the Orange River Police 
at Smithfield, was driving here, unarmed, in a cart yesterday, 
when he was " held up " by two Boers. He was taken prisoner, 
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handcufifed, and treacherously shot in the back with a revolver 
and again through the head. 

* The murderers stripped off the leggings which Lieutenant 
Neumeyer was wearing, searched his clothes for money, and after- 
wards dragged the body to a sluit, where later in the day it was 
discovered by the Cape Police and brought here. Two natives 
were eye-witnesses of the murder, lieutenant Neumeyer had 
served with distinction in the Ehodesian campaign.' 

At this latter period of the war began that systematic 
murdering of the Kaffirs by the Boers which has been the most 
gavage and terrible feature in the whole business. On both sides 
Kaffirs have been used as teamsters, servants, and scouts, but on 
neither side as soldiers. The British could with the greatest ease 
have swamped the whole Boer resistance at the beginning of the 
war by letting loose the Basutos, the Zulus, and the Swazis, all of 
whom have blood-feuds with the Boers. It is very certain that 
the Boers would have had no such compunctions, for when in 1857 
the Transvaalers had a quarrel with the Free State we have Paul 
Botha's evidence for the fact that they intrigued with a Kaffir 
chief to attack their kinsmen from the rear. Botha says : 

* I have particular knowledge of this matter, because I took 
part in the commando which our Government sent to meet the 
Transvaal forces. The dispute was eventually amicably settled, 
but, incredible as it may seem, the Transvaal had actually sent 
five persons, headed by the notorious Karel Geere, to Moshesh, the 
Basuto chief, to prevail upon him to attack us, their kinsmen, in 
the rear ! I was one of the patrol that captured Geere and his 
companions, some of whom I got to know subsequently, and who 
revealed to me the whole dastardly plot.' 

This will give some idea as to what we might have had to 
expect had native sympathy gone the other way. In the letter 
already quoted, written by Snyman to his brother, he asserts that 
Kruger told him that he relied upon the assistance of the Swazis 
and Zulus. As it was, however, beyond allowing natives to defend 
their own lives and property when attacked, as in the case of the 
Baralongs at Maf eking, and the Kaffirs in the Tratiskei, we have 
only employed Kaffirs in the pages of the continental cartoons. 

As teamsters, servants, guides, and scouts the Kaffirs were, 
however, essential to us, and realising this the Boers, when the 
war began to go against them, tried to terrorise them into desert- 
ing us by killing them without mercy whenever they could in any 
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meet tliein with the Britinh. How m&ny Imtidredx wpre 
Ldone to death in this fHshion it in imitoxtiihle to oomputp. Altera 
fBritish defeat no mercy was Rhown to the drivers of the wftpona 
I and the native servants. Boer commandos covered their tracks hy 
I patting to death every KafSr who might give information. 
r Sometimes they killed even the children. Thus Lord Kitchener, 
in his report, narrates a case where a Iti'itish column hard upon 
tlio traak of a lioer commando found four little Kaffir l>oys with 
their brains dashed out in the kraal which the Boers had just 
evacuated. 

A case which particularly touched the feelingH of the British 
people was that of Esau, the coloured hiacksmith, who was a man 
of intelligence and education, living tm a loyal British subject in 
the British town of Calvinia, There was no possible case of 
' spying' here, since the man had not left his own town. Tho 
appended documents will show why the nation will not have done 
its duty until justice has been done upon the murderers. A 
touching letter has been published from Esau to the governor of 
the district in which lie says that, come what may, he would be 
loyal to the flag under which he was bom. The next news of 
him was of his brutal murder : 

' Abraham Esau, a loyal coloured blacksmith, was mercilessly 
flogged for refusing to give information as to where arms were 
buried, Inilammation of the kidneys set in ; nevertheless he was 
af^ain beaten through the village with sjamboks until he was 
unable to walk, and was then shot dead.'— Calvinia, February 8. 
('Times,' February 16, ISOl, p. 1 [3]). 

' The district surgeon at Calvinia, writing to the Colonial 
Secretary, has fully confirmed the flogging and shooting of Esau 
by a Boer named Strydom, who stated that he acted in accordance 
with orders. No trial was held, and no reason is alleged for the 
deed.'— Cape Town, February 19 ('Times,' February 20, 1901, 
p. [3]). 

' The authority for the statement of the flogging by the Boers 
of a coloured man named Esau at Calvinia was a Renter's tele- 
gram, confirmed subsequently by the report made to Cape Town 
by the district surgeon of Calvinia,'— From Mr. Brodrick's reply 
to Mr. Labouchere in House of Commons, February 21 (' Times,' 
February 22, 1901). 

' I had a telegram from Sir A. Milner in confirmation of the 
reports from various quarters that have reached me. The High 
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Commissioner states that the name of the district surgeon who 
reported the mal-treatment of the coloured man is Foote. Sir A. 
Milner adds : " There is absolutely no doubt about the murder of 
Esau." ' — From Mr. Brodrick's reply to Mr. Dillon in House of 
Commons, February 22 ('Times/ February 23, 1901). 

The original rule of the British Service was that the black 
scouts should be unarmed, so as to avoid all accusations of arming 
natives. When it was found that they were systematically shot 
they were given rifles, as it was inhuman to expose them to death 
without any means of defence. I believe that some armed Kaffirs 
who watch the railway line have also been employed in later 
phases of the war, the weapons to be used in self-defence. 
Considering how pressed the British were at one time, and con- 
sidering that by a word they could have thrown a large and 
highly disciplined Indian army into the scales, I think that their 
refusal to do so is one of the most remarkable examples of modera- 
tion in history. The French had no hesitation in using Turcos 
against the Grermans, nor did the Americans refrain from using 
Negro regiments against the Spaniards. We made it a white 
man's war, however, and I think that we did wisely and well. 

So far did the Boers carry their murderous tactics against the 
natives, that British prisoners with dark complexions were 
in imminent danger. Thus at a skirmish at Doom Eiver on 
July 27, 1901, the seven Kaffir scouts taken with the British were 
shot in cold blood, and an Englishman named Finch was shot 
with them in the alleged belief that he had Kaffir blood. Here is 
the evidence of the latter murder : 

No. 28284 Trooper Charles Catton, 22nd Imperial Yeomanry, 
being duly sworn, states : 

* At Doom Eiver on 27th July, 1901, I was one of the patrol 
captured by the Boers, and after we had surrendered I saw a man 
lying on the ground, wounded, between two natives. I saw a 
Boer go up to him and shoot him through the chest. I noticed 
the man, Trooper Finch, was alive. I do not know the name of 
the Boer who shot him, but I could recognise him again.' 

No. 33966 Trooper F. W. Madams, having been duly sworn, 
states : 

' I was one of the patrol captured by the Boers on 27th July, 
1901, near Doom Eiver. After we had surrendered I went to look 
for my hat, and after finding it I was passing the wounded man. 
Trooper Finch, when I saw a Boer, whose name I do not know, 
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t Trooper Finch through the clipst with « rpvolvir, I could 
Identify the man who Khot him.' 

This scandal of thu murder of the Kaffirs, k Kcandnl a£ain»it 
■ which no protest seemw to have l>een rai.^ed by the pro*Hoer jiresn 
Jin England or the C-ontinent, has reathed terrible projwrtions. I 
I append some of the evidence from recent official rejiorts from the 
I front : 

Case at Magahesberj^. — About October or, November 19(10. 
the bodies of nine natives were found lying together on the top 
of the Magaliesberg. Of these five were intelligence natives, the 
remainder being boys employed by the Boers, hut susjiected of 
giving information. The witnesses in this ca*!e are now difficult 
t« tind, as they are all natives; hut it ap]iears that tlie natives 
were tried by >aii informal court, of which B. A. Klopper, 
ex-President of the Volk.sraati, wni* president, and condemned to 
death. Hen<lrik Scboeman, son of the late general, and Piet 
Joubert are re^ntrted to have acted as e.scort. 

Case of five nati\eH munlered near Wilge Itiver. — On capturing 
a train near Wilge River, Transvaal, on March 11, 1901, the 
ISoers took five unarmed natives on one side and shot them, 
throwing their bodies into a ditch. Cor^wral Sutton, of the 
Hampshire Regiment, saw, after the surrender, a Boer put five 
shots into a native who was lying down. Other soldiers on the 
train vouch to seeing one man deliberately shoot five boys in cold 
blood. 

Case of eight Kaffir boys. — On or about July 17, 1901, eight 
Kaffir boys, between the ages of twelve and foiuteen, went out 
from Uitkijk, near Edenburg, to get oranges. None were armed. 
B()ers opened fire, shot one, captured six; one escaped, and is 
now with Major Damant. Corporal Willett, Damant's Horse, 
afterwards saw boys' bodies near farm, but so disfigured that they 
could not be recognised. Some Kaffirs were then sent out from 
I'^ienburg and recognised them. One boy is supposed to have 
been spared by Boers, body not found. Lieutenant Kentish, 
Royal Irish Fusiliers, saw bodie.i, and substantially confirms 
murder, and states Boers were under Field-Comet Dutoit. 

Case of Klass, r>angspruit, Standerton. — Klass's wife states 
that on August 3, 1901, Cornelius I>aafi, of Langspmit, and 
another Boer came to the kraal and told Klass to go with them. 
On his demurring they accused him of giving information to the 
British, and G. Laas shot him through the back of the head as lie 
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ran away. Another native, the wife of a native clergyman at 
Standerton, saw the dead body. 

Case of Two Natives near Hopetown. — On August 22, 1901, 
Private C. P. Fivaz, of the Cape Mounted Police, along with two • 
natives, was captured near Venter Hoek, Hopetown district, by a ■ 
force under Commandant Van Reenan. He had ofF-saddled at the 
time, and the natives were sleeping in a stpvble. He heard Van 
Eeenan give his men an order to shoot the natives, which order 
was promptly carried out in his presence as regards one man, and 
he was told that the other had also been shot. The resident on 
the farm, A. G, Liebenberg, who warned Fivaz at 5 a.m. of the 
approach of the enemy, buried both the bodies where he found 
them — viz., one about forty yards from the house and the other 
about five hundred yards away. His statement is corroborated by 
his son, who saw one of the boys killed. 

Case of John Makran. — ^John Makran and Alfius Rampa (the 
witness) are unarmed natives living near Warmbaths, north of 
Pretoria. On the evening of September 17, 1901, Andries Van 
der Walt and a party of Boers surrounded Makran's house. Van 
der Walt told the boy to come out, and when he did so two men 
seized him. While two men held Makran's hands up Van der 
Walt stood five yards behind him and shot him through the head 
with a Mauser rifle. When the boy fell he shot him again through 
the heart, and then with a knife cut a deep gash across his fore- 
head. Both these boys formerly worked for Van der Walt. 

Case at Zandspruit. — On the night of October 1, 1901, about 
11.30 P.M., a party of Boers surrounded a native house at Dassie 
Klip, near Zandspruit, and killed four natives in or about the 
house. The party consisted of twenty-four, under the following 
leaders : Dirk Badenhorst, of Dassie Klip ; Cornelius Erasmus, of 
Streepfontein ; and C. Van der Merwe, of Rooi Draai. The wit- 
nesses in this case are all natives residing at Dassie Klip, who knew 
the assailants well. In one case a native called Karle was endea- 
vouring to escape over a wall, but was woimded in the thigh. On 
seeing he was not dead, Stoffel Visagie, of Skuilhoek, drew a 
revolver and shot him through the head. The charge against 
these natives appears to have been that they harboured British 
scouts. 

Case of Jim Zulu.— On or about October 18, 1901, V. C. Thys 
Pretorius (presumably of Pretoria), with seventy men, visited 
Waterval North, on the Pretoria-Pietersburg line, and practically 
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nil two nativpH, wounding three others, onp of whom afti^r- 
t died. The witneMsen wtate that on the morning of Octo- 

18, 190l,Pretnriii« t-ainetoii colliery nmr Waten-al North and 

1 for Jim Zulu, and on liis ajijieaninpi' Hliot him tlirouuh tlie 

Tliree daj-s later this native died of IiIh wouiidx. At tlie 

r time he and another nnin, named DorHelituiiiiuti, also nhot 

e other nativet". 

Here is a fnrtlier list, showinf; how systematic lia« been this 
f bmta)ity. 1 rejirodiice it in its official {'nrtness : 

Report of Kefiident Magintrat*, Barkly West, January 28, 
1900, — Native desiiateli rider sliot and mutilated. 

November or December 1900. — Near Virginia two natives 
were shot, being accused of allowing the British the road to 
Ventersburg. 

Report of Resident Magistrate, Taungs, December 4, 1900.— 
Three natives mnrdered at Border Siding. 

December 18, 1900.— Native. Philip, sliot at Vlakplaats, eight 
mites south-west of I'retoria, by J. Johnson and J, Dilmar, of 
J. Jouhert's commando. 

Rejiort of Resident Magistrate, Taungs, December 24, ] 900. — 
Native shot by Boers at Pudimoe. Tliree natives killed at 
Christiana. 

Report of Resident Magistrate, Hersehel, January. 6, 1901. — 
Two natives shot as spies. 

Report of Resident Magistrate, Calvinia, January 29, 1901.—- 
Esau case and ill-treatment of other natives. 

February 28, 1901. — Zulu boy shot dead at Zevenfontein, 
between Pretoria and JohanncBburg, charged with giving infor- 
mation to the British, by men of Field-Comet Jan Joubert's 
commando. 

Reiwrt of Resident Magistrate, Cradock, M&rch 21, 1901. — ■ 
Murder of native witness, Salmon Booi. 

Report of Resident Magistrate, Taungs, May 8, 1901.^ 
Natives shot by Boers at A I an the. 

Reix)rt of Resident Magistrate, Gordonia, May 23, 1901. — 
Native shot dead. 

May 25, 1901. — District Harrismith. A native accused of 
laziness and insolence was shot by men in M. Prinsloo's com- 
mando. 

May 28, 1901. — At Sannah's Post three natives were captured 
and shot. 
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June 5, 1901. — Three natives with Colonel Plumer's column 
captured and shot near Paardeberg. 

July 27, 1901. — Seven natives captured with a patrol oi 
Imperial Yeomanry near Doom River Hut were shot on the spot. 

Report of Intelligence, East Cape Colony, July 29, 1901. — 
Shooting of natives by Commandant Myburgh. 

Re2X)rt of Resident Magistrate, Aliwal North, July 30, 1901. — 
Sliooting of natives at refugee camp. 

August 23, 1901.— 7Native captured with a private of the 
Black Watch near Clocolan and shot in his presence. 

September 1, 1901. — Four natives with Colonel Dawkins's 
column captured in Fauresmith district and shot by order of 
Judge Hertzog. 

Report of Resident Magistrate, Aliwal North, September 4, 
1901. — Brutal treatment of natives by Boers under Bester, J. P., 
of Aliwal North. 

Report of' Resident Magistrate, Riversdale, September 4, 
1901. — Two coloured despatch riders severely flogged. 
• Report of Intelligence, South Cape Colony, September 18, 
1901. — Natives murdered by Theron's orders. 

Report of Chief Commissioner, Richmond, September 23, 
1901. — Two unarmed natives shot by Commandant Malan. 

Report of Resident Magistrate, Prieska, September 26, 1901. — 
Murder of two unarmed natives. 

Report of Colonel Hickman, T^adisniith, October 1, 1901. — 
Shooting of two natives by Scheepers. 

Date uncertain. — A native in Petrusburg Gaol was shot in his 
cell by two Boers on the approach of the British troops. 

So much for the Kaffir murders. It is to be earnestly hoped 
that no oj)portunism or desire to conciliate our enemies at the 
expense of justice will prevent a most thorough examination into 
every one of these black deeds, and a most stern punishment for 
the criminals. 

I return, however, to the question of the conduct of the 
Boers to their white opponents. So long as they were fighting as 
an army under the eyes of the honourable men who led them, 
their conduct was on the whole good, but guerilla warfare brought 
with it the demoralisation which it always does bring, and there 
was a rapid falling away from the ordinary humanity between 
civilised opponents. I do not mean by this to assert that the 
Boer guerillas behaved as did the Spanish guerillas in 1810. or 
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ffte Mexican in 18G6. Such an assertion would be absurd. The 
JBoers gave quarter and they received it. But several isolated 
[instances, and several general cases have shown the demoralisation 
of their ranks. Of the former I mi^ht quote the circumstances of 
the death of Lieutenant Miers. 

The official intimation was as follows : 

• Pretoria : September 27. 

* Lieutenant Miers, Somerset Tiight Infantry, employed with 
South African Constabulary, went out from his post at Riversdraai, 
2oth Septeml3er, to meet three Boers approaching under white flag, 
who, after short conversation, were seen to shoot Lieutenant 
>Iiers dead and immediately gallop away. Inquiry being made 
and evidence recorded.' 

A more detailed account was sent by the non-commissioned 
officer who was present. He described how the Boers approached 
the fort waving a white flag, how a corporal went out to them, and 
was told that they wished to speak with an officer, how Captain 
Miers rode out alone, and then : 

* As soon as the officer had gone but a short distance on the 
fiur side of the spruit, the l^oer with the white flag advanced to 
meet him ; the officer also continued to advance till he came up 
with the blackguard. At the end of three or four minutes we saw 
the two walking bjick to the two Boers (who were standing a good 
two miles off from this foi*t of ours). When they reached the two 
Boers we saw the captain dismount, the group being barely visible 
owing to a rise in the ground. At the end of five or ten minutes 
we were just able to distinguish the sound of a shot, immediately 
after which we saw the officer's grey mare bolting westwards across 
the veldt riderles^;, with one of the Boers galloping for all he was 
worth after it.' 

Of the general demoralisation here is the evidence of a witness 
in that very action at Grraspan on June 6, which has been made 
so much of by tlie slanderers of our Army : 

No. 4703 Lance-Corporal James Hansliaw, 2nd Batt. Bedford- 
shire Kegiment, being duly sworn, states : ' At Crraspan on 
June 6, 1901, I was present when we were attacked by the 
Boers, having previously captured a convoy from them. On 
going towards the wagons I found the Boers already there ; 
finding we were outnumbered and resistance hopeless, we threw 
down our arms and held our hands up. Private Blunt, who was 
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with me, shouted, " Don't shoot me, I have thrown down my 
rifle." The Boers then shot Private Blunt dead. He was holding 
his hands above his head at the time. Lieutenant Mair then 
shouted, " Have mercy, you cowards." The Boers then delibe- 
rately shot lieutenant Mair dead as he was standing with his hands 
above his head. They then shot at Privates Pearse and Harvey, 
who were both standing with their hands up, the same bullet 
hitting Private Pearse in the nose, and killing Private Harvey. 
Two Boers then rushed from the wagons and threatened to shoot 
me, kicked me, and told me to lie down.' 

No. 3253 Private E. Sewell, 2nd Batt. Bedfordshire Kegiment, 
being duly sworn, states : * I was at the fight at Grraspan on 
June 6, 1901. About noon on that date the Boers attacked the 
convoy. I retired to lieutenant Mair's party, when, finding we 
were outnumbered and surrounded, we put our hands up. The 
Boers took our arms from us and retired round some kraals ; 
shortly afterwards they came back, and two men shouted, 
" Hands up." We said we were already prisoners, and that our 
arms had been collected. Private Blunt held up his hands, and 
at the same time said, " Don't shoot me, I am already hands u]>." 
The Boers then said, " Take that," and shot him through the 
stomach. lieutenant Mair then stepped out from the wagons, 
and said, " Have mercy, you cowards." The Boer then shot him 
dead from his horse. The Boer was sitting on his horse almost 
touching Lieutenant Mair at the time. The Boer then shot at 
Lance-Corporal Harvey and Private Pearse, who were standing 
together with their hands up above their heads, the shot wounding 
Private Pearse and killing I^ance-Corporal Harvey.' 

Here is the evidence of the murder of the wounded at Vlak- 
fontein on May 29, 1901 : 

Private D. Chambers, H Company, 1st Batt. Derbyshire 
Regiment, being duly sworn, states : ' Whilst lying on the ground 
wounded I saw a Boer shoot two of our wounded who were lying 
on the ground near me* This Boer also fired at me, but 
missed me.' 

Privates W. Bacon and Charles Girling, 1st Batt. Derbyshire 
Regiment, being duly sworn, state : ' Whilst lying wounded on 
the ground with two other wounded men four Boers came up to 
us, dismounted, and fired a volley at us. We were all hit again, 
and Private Groodwin, of our regiment, was killed. The Boers 
then took our arms away, and after swearing at us rode away.' 
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I Corix)ral Sarj^tMit, 1st Hiitt. Derbyshire Kegiment, being duly 
krom, states : ' Wliile lyin^? woiiiuied behind a rock I saw a Boer 
■loot a Yeomanry offift»r who wiis walking away, wounded in the 
^nd.' 

I Acting-Serg(»ant ( 'hanilx^rs, G^th C-om^Miny Imperial Yeomanry, 
beiug duly sworn, statt^s : * I saw a l^^er, a short man with a dark 
beardy going round carrying his rifle uniler his arm, as one would 
cany a s^wrting rifle, and shoot thr(»e of our wounded.* 

Private A. (\ llell, GDth C'ompany Imi)erial Yeomanry, being 
duly sworn, states : * I heard a IV)er call to one of our men to put 
up his hands, and when he did so the IWr shot him from about 
fifteen yards off; I was alx)ut twenty yanis ottV 

Private T. George, GDth ('omi)any, Imjierial Yeomanry, being 
duly sworn, states : * I was walking back to camp wounded, when 
I saw A Boer al)out seventeen years of age shoot at a wounded 
Derby man who was calling for water ; tlie Boer then came up to 
me and took my bandolier away.' 

Gunner W. II. Blackbuni, 28th Battery Koyal Field Artillery, 
being duly sworn, states : * I saw a Boer take a rifle and 
bandolier from a wounded Derby man, and then shoot him ; the 
Boer then came to me and asked me for my rifle ; I showed it 
him where it was lying on the ground.' 

Things of this sort are progressive. Here is what occurred 
at Brakenlaagte when the rear of Benson's column was de- 
stroyed. 

Major N. E. Young, D.S.O., Royal Field Artillery, sends the 
report to the Commander-in-Chief of Boer cruelty to the officers 
and men wounded in the action with Colonel Benson's column at 
Brakenlaagte. It is dated Pretoria, November 7, and Lord 
Kitchener's covering letter is dated November 9. 

Major Young, who made the inquiries into the charges of 
cruelty in accordance witli Lord Kitchener's instructions, says : 

'Out of a total of 147 wounded non-commissioned officers and 
men seen by me fifty-four had not been in the hands of the Boers. 
Of the remaining ninety-three men, eighteen informed me they 
had nothing to complain of. 

** Seventy-five non-commissioned officers and men made com- 
plaint of ill-treatment of a more or less serious nature ; nearly all 
of these had been robbed of whatever money they possessed, also 
of their watches and private papers. 

*Many had been deprived of other articles of clothing, hats, 
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jackets, and socks, in some cases being left with an old shirt andP: 
a pair of drawers only. ■- 

* There is a consensus of opinion that the wounded lying'- 
round the guns were fired on by Boers, who had already disarmed ;• 
them, for a long period after all firing in their neighbourhood " 
from our side had ceased. " ' 

* Even the late Colonel Benson was not respected, though he 
was protected for some time by a man in authority ; eventually :■ 
his spurs, gaiters, and private papers were removed.' 

Major Young, in concluding his report, says : — 

* I was impressed with the idea that the statements made to 
me were true and not wilfully exaggerated, so simply were they 
made. There seems no doubt that though the Boer commandants 
have the will they have no longer the power to repress outrage 
and murder on the part of their subordinates.' 

Lieutenant Gr. Acland Troyte, King's Royal Rifle Corps, 25th 
Mounted Infantry, states : * I was wounded on October 25 in a 
rearguard action with Colonel Benson's force, near Kaffirstadt. 
The ]5oers came up and stripped me of everything except my 
drawers, shirt, and socks, they gave me an old pair of trousers, 
and later a coat.' 

Lieutenant Reginald Seymour, 1st Batt. King's Royal 
Rifle Corps, 25th Mounted Infantry: — *0n October 30 my 
company was sent back to the support of Colonel Benson's rear- 
guard. I was wounded early in the day. The Boers came up. 
They took my greatcoat, gaiters, spurs, and helmet; they took 
the money and watches from the other wounded, but left them 
their clothes except the coat of one man. They then left us 
without assistance. Two Boers afterwards returned and took away 
a greatcoat belonging to one of our men which had been left over 
me. One of the party who stripped us was addressed by the 
remainder as Commandant.' 

Captain C. W. Collins, Cheshire Regiment : — * I was signalling 
officer to Colonel Benson on October 30. I was wounded, and 
lying near the guns about a hundred yards in rear of them. A 
field-comet came up and went away without molesting me. At 
about 5.30 p.m., or a little later, the ambulances came and picked 
me up ; my ambulance went on some distance farther, and Colonel 
Benson and some men were put in it. There seemed to be a lot 
of delay, which annoyed the Colonel, and he asked to be allowed 
to get away. The delay, however, continued till a Boer came and 
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^Kk away Coloiiol I^imisoh's «lo(.-uin(*iits fro!ii liis pocket, notwith- 
^■ndin^ liis prot«»sl that tliov wen* nil jnivate jmpers, and tlint 
^Aey had been se(Mi by a conunandant earlier in the day, who said 
Hkey were not recjuired.' 

■ PriN-ate E. Ri.i(by. 4t]i I^att. King's Royal Rifle Corps, states 
He Boers took all his elothes except Ins shirt. This man is not 
Bnite able to sjieak yet. 

■ Trooper Ho(xl, 2nd Scottish Horse : * While I was lying 
Iroanded on the ground the Boers came up and stripped me of 
I my hat and coat, ]x)ots, liis., and a metal watch. I saw them 
I fire at another wounded man a«? he was coming to me for a drink.' 
I Trooi)er Alexander Main, 2nd Scottish Horse : * While lying 
[on the ground, the IWrs came close up and stood about fifteen to 
(twenty yards away from wliere we were Ijdng wounded round the 

guns. All were woundiMl at this time, and no one was firing. I 
saw the Boers there fire at the wounded. Captain Lloyd, a staff 
officer, was lying l>eside me wounded in the leg at this time ; he 
received one or two more shots in the body, and shortly afterwards 
he died. I myself receivKl three more wounds.' 

Trooper Jamieson, Scottisli Horse : ' Tlie lioers took off his 
boots and they hurt his shattered arm in a terrible manner while 
getting off his bandolier. His arm has been removed.' 

Private Parrisli, 1st Batt. King's Royal Rifle Corps : * Our 
ridge was not firing any more, but whenever a wounded man 
showed himself, tliey fired at him, in this way several were killed ; 
one man who was waving a bit of blue stuff with the idea of 
getting an ambulance, received about twenty shots.' 

Private Prickett, 4th Batt. King's Royal Rifle Corps : ' On 
October 30 I was lying wounded. I saw the Boers come up, and 
an old Boer with black beard and whiskers, and wearing leggings, 
whom I should be able to recognise again, shot my frieijd, Private 
F. Foster, 4th Batt. King's Royal Rifle Corps, by putting the 
muzzle of his rifle to his side. Private Foster had been firing 
under cover of an ant-heax) till the Boers took the position ; he 
then threw away his rifle to put his hands up, but was shot all the 
same.' 

Private N. H. Grrierson, Scottish Horse : * I was wounded and 
lying by the side of Colonel Benson. When the Boers came up 
they wanted to begin to loot; Colonel Benson stopped them, 
telling them he had received a letter from Commandant Grobelaar 
saying the wounded would be respected. Colonel Benson asked if 
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he could see Grobelaar; they said they would fetch him, and 
brought up someone who was in authority, but I do not think it -- 
was Grobelaar. Colonel Benson told him the wounded were not to 
be touched, and he said he would do his best ; he himself pro- \ 
tected Colonel Benson for about an hour, but he was still th-. re ] 
when a Boer took off Colonel Benson's spurs and gaiters/ 

Sergeant Ketley, 7th Hussars : * I was wounded in the head 
and hip just before the Boers rushed the guns. I was covered 
with blood. A Boer came up, took away my carbine and revolver 
and asked me to put up my hands. I could not do this, being 
too weak with the loss of blood. He loaded my own carbine and 
aimed from his breast while kneeling, and pointed at my breast. 
He fired and hit me in the right arm just below the shoulder.' 

Private Bell, 4th Batt. King's Eoyal Eifle Corps, 25th 
Mounted Infantry: *When the Boers came up they took my 
boots off very roughly, hurting my wounded leg very much. I 
saw them taking watches and money off the other men.' 

Private C. Connor, Eoyal Dublin Fusiliers : I was lying beside 
the guns among a lot of our wounded, who were not firing. Every 
time one of our wounded attempted to move the Boers fired at 
them; several men (about ten or eleven) were killed in this 
way.' 

Lieutenant Bircham, 4th Batt. King's Eoyal Eifle Corps : 
* Was in the same ambulance wagon as Lieutenant Martin, King's 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry (since deceased), and the latter 
told him that when he (Lieutenant Martin) was lying on the 
ground wounded the Boers took off his spurs and gaiters. In 
taking off his spurs they wrenched his leg, the bone of which 
was shattered, completely round, so as to be able to get at the 
spurs more easily, though Lieutenant Martin told them where be 
was hit.' 

Corporal P. Gower, 4th Batt. King's Eoyal Eifle Corps, 25th 
Mounted Infantry : * I was wounded and unconscious. When 
I came to, the Boers were stripping the Jjien round me. A 
man, Private Foster, who was not five yards from me, put up 
his hands in token of surrender, but was shot at about five-yards 
range by a tall man with a black beard. He was killed.' 

Corporal Atkins, 84th Battery Eoyal Field Artillery: *The 
Boers came up to me and said, " Can you work this gun ? " 
I said *' Yes." He said " Get up and show me." I said, " How 
can 1 ? I have one hand taken away, and I am wounded in both 
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this 111?:! was not true, lie then said, " Crive us your 

—he took tlieiii and my mackintosh. He took what money 

I in my lie] t. One of our men, Bombardier Collins, got up to 

f and put up a white flaj;, as we were being fired at both from 

I camp and by the Boers; as hood as he got up they began 

fcoot-ing at him. I saw a Kaffir fire three shots from about thirty ^ 

Boff.' 

Bombardier tVillins, 84th Battery Royal Field Artillery : 
' When lying wounded near the guns after the Boers had been 
np to them I tried to raise a white flag as our own people were 
dropping their bullets close to uh. When I did this they fired 
at me.' 

So long as an excuse could be found for a brave enemy we 
found it. But the day is rapidly approaching when we must 
turn to the world with our evidence and say, ' Are these the 
deeds of itoliiiers or of brigands ? If they act aa brigands, then, 
why must we for ever treat them as soldiers ? ' I have read 
letters from soldiers who saw their own comrades ill-treated at 
Brakenlaagte. I trust that they will hold their hands, but it is 
almost more than can be asked of human nature. 
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CHAPTER XI 

CONCLUSIONS 

I HAVE now dealt with the various vexed questions of the war, and 
have, I hope, said enough to show that we have no reason to bhish 
for our soldiers, but only for those of their fellow-countrymen 
who have traduced them. But there are a number of opponents 
of the war who have never descended to such baseness, and who 
honestly hold that the war might have been avoided, and also 
that we might, after it broke out, have found some terms which 
the Boers could accept. At their back they have all those amiable 
and goodhearted idealists who have not examined the question 
very critically, but are oppressed by the fear that the Empire is 
acting too roughly towards these pastoral republics. Such an 
opinion is just as honest as, and infinitely more respectable than, 
that of some journalists whose arrogance at the beginning of the 
war brought shame upon us. There is no better representative of 
such views. than Mr. Methuen in his 'Peace or War,' an able and 
moderate statement. Let us examine his conclusions, omitting the 
causes of the war, which have already been treated at some length. 

Mr. Methuen draws a close comparison between the situation 
and that of the American Revolution. There are certainly points 
of resemblance — and also of difference. Our cause was essentially 
unjust with the Americans and essentially just with the Boers. 
W^e have the Empire at our back now. We have the command of 
the seas. We are very wealthy. These are all new and important 
factors. 

The revolt of the Boer States against the British suzerainty 
is much more like the revolt of the Southern States against the 
Government of Washington. The situation here after Col en so 
was that of the North after Bull's Run. Mr. Methuen has much 
to say of Boer bitterness, but was it greater than Southern 
bitterness ? That war was fought to a finish and we see what 
has come of it. I do not claim that the parallel is exact, but it 
is at least as nearly exact as that from which Mr. Methuen draws 
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■Dell clei>n'ssi]i<^ coiicliisions. lie lias many pfloomy remarks upon 
Imr iirosjiects, hut it is in facing o^loomy prosi)ects with a high 
■heart that a nation jMoves that it is not yet degenerate, letter 
■pay all the price which he jnedicts than shrink for one instant 
I from our task. 

f Mr. ]M(»thuen makes a good deal of the foolish and unchival- 
rous, even brutal, way in which some individuals and some 
newspajiers have spoken of the enemy. I suppose there are few 
gentlemen who have not winced at such remarks. But let Mr. 
ilethuen glance at the continental press and see the work of the 
fiupix>rters of the enemy. It will make him feel more charitable 
towards his Ix^orisli fellow-countiymen. Or let him examine the 
Dutch press in South Africa and see if all the abuse is on one 
side. Here art* some ajiprtn-iations from the first letter of P.S. (of 
Colesburg) in the * Times ' : 

* Your lazy, dirty, drunken, lower classes.' 

* Your officers are pedantic scholars or frivolous society men.' 

* The nijijor part of your population consists of females, 
cripples, ejnleptics, consumptives, cancerous people, invalids^ and 
lunatics of all kinds.' 

* Nine-tenths of your statesmen and higher officials are 
suffering from kidney disease.' 

* We will not be governed by a set of British curs.' 

No great chivalry or consideration of the feelings of one's 
opponent there! Here is a poem from the *Volksstem' on 
August 26; 1899, weeks before the war^ describing the Boer 
programme. A translation runs thus : 

* Then shall our ears with pleasure listen 

To widow's wail and orphan's cry ; 
And shall we gird, as joyful witness, 
The death-watch of your villainy. 

* Then shall we massacre and butcher 

You, and swallow glad your blood ; 

And count it "capital with interest" — 

Villain's interest — sweet and good. 

* And when the sun shall set in Heaven, 

Dai'k with the clouds of steaming blood, 
A ghastly, woeful, dying murmur 
Will be the Briton's last salute. 

* Then shall we start our jolly banquet, 

And toast the first " the British blood." ' 
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No doubt a decent Boer would be as ashamed of this as we are 
of some of our Jingo papers. But even their leaders, Eeitz, 
Steyn, and Kruger, have allowed themselves to use language about 
the British which cannot, fortunately, be matched upon our side. 

Mr. Methuen is severe upon Lord Salisbury for the uncom- 
promising nature of his reply to the Presidents' overtures for 
peace in March 1900. But what other practical course could he 
suggest? Is it not evident that if independence were left to the 
Boers the war would have been without result, since all the causes 
which led to it would be still open and unsolved. On the morrow 
of such a peace we should be faced by the Franchise question, 
the Uitlander question, and every other question for the settling 
of which we have made such sacrifices. Is that a sane policy ? 
Is it even tenable on the grounds of humanity, since it 
is perfectly clear that it must lead to another and a greater 
struggle in the course of a few years? When the work was 
more than half done it would have been madness to hold our 
hand. 

Surely there is no need for gloomy forebodings. The war has 
seemed long to us who have endured it, but to our descendants 
it will probably seem a very short time for the conquest of so 
huge a country and so stubborn a foe. Our task is not endless. 
Four-fifths of the manhood of the country is already in our 
hands, and the fifth remaining diminishes week by week. Our 
mobility and efficiency increase. There is not the slightest 
ground for Mr. Methuen's lament about the condition of the 
Army. It is far fitter than when it began. It is mathematically 
certain that a very few months must see the last commando 
hunted down. Meanwhile civil life is gaining strength once 
more. Already the Orange River Colony pays its own way, and 
the Transvaal is within measurable distance of doing the same. 
Industries are waking up, and on the Rand the roar of the stamps 
has replaced that of the cannon. Fifteen hundred of them wi\l 
soon be at work, and the refugees are returning at the rate of 400 
a week. 

It is argued that the bitterness of this struggle will never die 
out, but history has shown that it is the fights which are fought 
to an absolute finish which leave the least rancour. Remember 
I^e's noble words : * We are a Christian people. We have fought 
this fight as long and as well as we knew how. We have been 
defeated. For us, as a Christian peopje, there is now but one 
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?i* to pursue. We must accept the situation.' That is how 

brave man acce}>ts the jud^ijnient of the God of battles. So it 

y at last he witli the JWrs. These prison camps and eoncen- 

tion camps have at least brought them, men and women, in 

contact with our people. Perhaps the memories left behind will 

not be entirely bitter. Providence works in strange ways, and 

jwssibly the seeds of reconciliation may be planted even there. 

As to the immediate future it is probable that the Transvaal, 
uith tlie rush of inunigrants which prosperity will bring, will 
K)on be, next to Natal, the most Britisli of the South African 
States. With Natal British, Rhodesia British, the Transvaal 
British, the Cape half and half, and only the Orange River Colony 
Dutch, the British w-ould he tissured of a majority in a parliament 
of United South Africa. It would be well to allow Natal to absorb 
the Vryheid district of the Transvaal. 

It has occurred to me— a suggestion w4iich I put forward with 
all diffidence — that it would be a wise and practicable step to 
form a Boer Reservation in the northern districts of the Transvaal 
(Watersbejg and Zoutpansberg). Let them live there as Basutos 
live in Basutoland, or Indians in Indian territory, or the inhabi- 
tants of a protected state in India. Guarantee them, as long as 
they remain peaceable under the British flag, complete protection 
from the invasion of the miner or the prospector. Let them live 
their own lives in their own way, with some simple form of home 
rule of their own. The irreconcilable men who could never rub 
shoulders with the British could find a home there, and the 
British colonies would be all the stronger for the placing in 
quarantine of those who might infect their neighbours with their 
own bitterness. Such a State could not be a serious source of 
danger, since we could control all the avenues by which arms 
could reach it. I am aware that the Watersberg and the Zout- 
pansberg are not very desirable places of residence, but the thing 
is voluntary and no man would need to go there unless he wished. 
Without some such plan the Empire will have no safety-valve in 
South Africa. 

I cannot conclude this short review of the South African 
question without some allusion to the attitude of continental 
nations during the struggle. This has been in all cases correct 
upon the part of the governments, and in nearly all cases incorrect 
upon the part of the people. A few brave and clear-headed men, 
like Yves Guyot in France, and M. Talliehet and M. Naville in 
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Switzerland, have been our friends, or rather the friends of truth ; 
but the vast majority of all nations have been carried away by that 
flood of prejudice and lies whfth has had its source in a venal, or at 
best an ignorant, press. In this country the people in the long run 
can always impose its will upon the Government, and it has, I 
believe, come to some very definite conclusions which will affect 
British foreign policy for many years to come. 

Against France there is no great bitterness, for we feel that 
France has never had much reason to look upon us in any light 
save that of an enemy. For many years we have wished to be 
friendly, but the traditions of centuries are not so easily forgotten. 
Besides, some of our shortcomings are of recent date. ISIany of us 
were, and are, ashamed of the absurd and hysterical outcry in this 
country over the Dreyfus case. Are there no miscarriages of 
justice in the Empire? An expression of opinion was permissible, 
but the wholesale national abuse has disarmed us irom resenting 
some equally immoderate criticism of our own character and morals. 
To Russia also we can bear no grudge, for we know that there is 
no real public opinion in that country, and that their press has no 
means for forming first-hand conclusions. Besides, in this case 
also there is a certain secular enmity which may account for a 
warped judgment. 

But it is very different with Germany. Again and again 
in the world's history we have been the friends and the allies of 
these i^eople. It was so in the days of Marlborough, in those 
of the Great Frederick, and in those of Napoleon. When we 
could not help them with men we helped them with money. 
Our fleet has crushed their enemies. And now, for the first time 
in history, we have had a chance of seeing who were our friends 
in Europe, and nowhere have we met more hatred and more 
slander than from the German press and the German people. 
Their most respectable journals have not hesitated to represent 
the British troops — troops every bit as humane and as highly 
disciplined as their own — not only as conmiitting outrages on 
person and property, but even as murdering women and 
children. 

At first this unexpected phenomenon merely surprised the 
British people, then it pained them, and, finally, after two years 
of it, it has roused a deep and enduring anger in their minds. 
There is a rumour which crops up from time to time, and which 
appears to have some foundation, that there is a secret agreement 
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by which the Triple AlHaiice can, under certain circumstances, 
claim the use of the British fleet. There are, probably, only a 
few men in Kuroi)e who know whether this is so or not. But if 
it is, it would be only fair to denounce such a treaty as soon 
as may he, for veiy many years must i)ass before it would be 
possible for the public to forget and forgive the action of Germany. 
Nor can we entirely exonerate the German Government, for we 
know the (iermans to be a well-disciplined people ; and we cannot 
believe that Anglophobia could have reached the point of mania 
without some official encouragement — or, at least, in the face of 
any official discouragement. 

The agitation reached its climax in the uproar over the 
reference which Mr. Chamberlain made to the war of 1870 in his 
si)eech at Edinburgh. In this sj)eech Mr. Chamberlain very 
justly remarked that we could find precedents for any severe 
measures wliich we might be compelled to take against the 
guerillas, in the history of previous campaigns — those of the 
French in Algiers, the Russians in the Caucasus, the Austrians 
in Bosnia, and the Germans in France. Such a remark implied, 
of course, no blame upon these respective countries, but pointed 
out the martial precedents which justify such measures. It is 
true that the Germans in France never found any reason to lay 
the country waste, for they were never faced with a universal 
guerilla warfare as we have been, but they gave the franc-ti/reur, 
or the man who was found cutting the wire of the line, very short 
shrift ; whereas we have never put to death a single bona-fide 
Boer for this offence. Possibly it was not that the Germans were 
too severe, but that we were too lax. In any case, it is evident 
that there was nothing offensive in the statement, and those who 
have been well informed as to the doings of the British soldiers in 
the war will know that any troops in the world might be proud to 
be classed with them, either in valour or humanity. 

But the agitators did not even trouble to ascertain the words 
which Mr. Chamberlain had used — though they might have seen 
them in the original on the table of the Lesezimmer of the nearest 
hotel. On the strength of a garbled report a tumult arose over the 
whole country and many indignation meetings were held. Six hun- 
dred and eiglity clergymen were found whose hearts and heads were 
soft enough to be imposed upon by absurd tales of British atrocities, 
and these reverend gentlemen subscribed an insulting protest 
against them. The whole movement was so obviously artificial — 
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or at least based uj)on misapprehension — that it excited as much 
amusement as anger in this country ; but still the honour of our 
Army is very dear to us, and the continued attacks upon it have 
left an enduring feeling of resentment amongst us, which will 
not, and should not, die away in this generation. It is not too 
much to say that five years ago a complete defeat of Germany 
in a European war would have certainly caused British inter- 
vention. Public sentiment and racial affinity would never have 
allowed us to see her really go to the wall. And now it is 
certain that in our lifetime no British guinea and no soldier's 
life would under any circumstances be spent for such an end. 
That is one strange result of the Boer war, and in the long run it 
is possible that it may prove not the' least important. 

Yet some allowance must be made for people who for years 
have had only one side of the question laid before them, and have 
had that one side supported by every sort of malignant invention 
and misrepresentation. Surely the day will come when truth will 
prevail, if only for the reason that the sources of corruption will 
run dry. It is difficult to imagine that any permanent policy can 
ever be upheld by falsehood. When that day does come, and the 
nations of Europe see how they have been hoodwinked and made 
tools of by a few artful and unscrupulous men, it is possible that 
a tardy justice will be done to the dignity and inflexible resolution 
which Great Britain has shown throughout. Until the dawn 
breaks we can but go ujx)n our way, looking neither to tlie right 
nor to the left, but keeping our eyes fixed ever upon one great 
object — a South Africa in which there shall never again be strife, 
and in which Boer and Briton shall enjoy the same rights and the 
same liberties, with a common law to shield them and a common 
love of the-ir own fatherland to weld them into one united nation. 
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